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CHAPTER I. 


“Wat answer shall I send Marian ?” asked 
Mr. Hope, with a somewhat anxious look at his 
wife. “It seems ungracious to refuse her 
request, but I am afraid Gwendoline will find 
Meadowleigh very dull.” 

“T suppose she must come, and we must do 
our best to find amusement for her. It is to be 
hoped she will not cause much unnecessary work, 
our hands are very full even now.” 

“TI think Aunt Marian is a mean creature,” 
announced twelve-year-old Effie, with conviction. 
“Why, mother, she hasn’t written to us for 
years. She only remembers us when she has to 
ask a favour.” 

_ “Hush, dear, Mrs, Fraser is your father’s own 
sister,” 

“But no more like my father than I to Her- 
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I HELP YOU?” SAID OSWALD, yor RECOGNISING THAT IT WAS LADY MANNINGTON. 


cules,” pouted the irrepressible Effie. “I dare- 
say not one of her fine friends even knows that 
she has poor relations in the country. Oh dear, 
how horrified she would be to see you making 
buiter ; and, after all, she is a farmer’s daughter 
like yourself.” 

‘Little children should be seen and not heard,” 
remarked Mona, the eldest girl, “and it is high 
time you prepared for school,” 

“Oh, I’m going now ; but I do want to see 
Oswald’s face if Cousin Gwendoline attempts to 
play off her fine airs upon him.” 

“Oswald will not forget what is due to a 
guest,” remarked Mr. Hope, as he went away to 
write his reply, and the breakfast party broke 
up in a state of excitement, the young Hopes 
enlivening the long walk to school with specula- 
tions as to the unknown cousin. 

Mr. Hope and his sister had met but once 
since her marriage with Mr. Fraser. She seemed 
wholly to have forgotten the old home when she 
plunged into society. Indeed, if the truth must 
be told, she was ashamed to acknowledge “ poor 
Alec.” 

She spoke of him occasionally in terms of 
greatest commiseration, for he had committed 





the unpardonable sin of marrying a penniless 
lass, 

The Hopes themselves were never overburdened 
with riches, but they were of gentle birth, and 
“ Alec might have done so much better ; but he 
was always so eccentric.” 

There were eight children of the marriage, 
Oswald, at twenty-four, being the eldest, “such 
a terrible brood,” said Mrs. Fraser ; but neither 
mother nor father would have lost one out of 
the family circle. 

If ways and means had coniinually to be 
studied at the Home Farm, there was always an 
air of happiness and peace about it. 

The children being gone, Mrs. Hope turned to 
Mona. 

“You may read your aunt’s letter, dear, and 
when you have done so we must set to work to 
prepare for Gwendoline’s coming.” 

Mona took the letter (it was by no means long) 
and hastily scanned its contents. 


“My DEAR ALEC,— 
“Tt will surprise you to hear from me 
after so great a lapse of time, but you have 
really no conceptiun how fully engrossed my 
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days are. Tam now about to ask a great fa#our 
of you and Rath ; my dear child, Gwendoline, is 
in very indifferent health, and my physician has 
ordered entire rest and change. The dear girl is 
so greatly sought after, on account of her beauty 
and sweet disposition, that she has overtaxed her 
strength by en deavouring to meet all demands 
made upon her, and I thought, for the sake of 
old days, you would kindly open your house to 
her. The season is nearly over, but I cannot yet 
leave town owing to my numerous engagements, 
but at the close of a month Gwendcline can join 
meat Lethbridge. I am glad to say that her 
sister Bertha is possessed of a more robust con- 
stitution, but being so mere a child she is not 
yet out. Hoping for an early reply, with-love to 
Ruth and yourself.—Believe me, your affectionate 
sister, 


“ MARIAN FRASER.” 


Mona tossed the letter aside disdainfully. 

“What on earth shall we do with a society 
heauty?” she asked, “and what nonsense to 
speak of Bertha as a mere child, she is eighteen, 
only two years her sister's janior. There, 
mother, don’t worry, I'll get Gwendcline’s room 
ready when we’ve done churning ; but I do hope 
she will be reasonable, or Effie will disgrace us 
all, that child is incorrigible,” and laughing she 
went off to the dairy, followed by the anxious 
mother whose work was never done. 

Three days later Miss Fraser with her nume- 
rous belongings arrived, Mr. Hope drivixg:to the 
station to meet her. 

She was a tall, slender girl, with a face of 
exquisite beauty, lit up by deep purple grey eyes, 
and framed in.masses of corn-colowred hair. 

She looked weary and far from well} so that 

he farmer’s heart warmed ‘towards her, and: he 
grected her with a cordiality which surprised 
himself, 

A faint flush rose to the pale: fair-face as he 
kissed her heartily, and a little smile curved the 
perfect mouth. Alec Hope was beyond doubt a 
gentleman, but his manners were net’ those of 
Mayfair. 

They drove home along lonely, lovely roads, 
where the hedgerows were white with hawthorn, 
and the great chestmuts, with their vivid green 
leaves and delicate cone-like blossoms, cast a 
grateful shade along the sunuy way. 

“T am afraid,” said Mr. Hope, “that you will 
find Meadowleigh very dull, my dear, although it 
is a lovely place ; you are more used to bricks 
and mortar than fields and woods. Then, too, 
our ways will be strange to you at first ; we live 
simply and keep early hours ; but if you are con- 
tent to take us as we are, we will do our best to 
make you hap} py, and bring the roses back to 
your chee! 

She wore to makea suitable response, and 
he was so pleasant and cheery, that long before 
ihey reached home, they were the best. of friends, 
Dinner had been delayed for Gwendoline’s sake, 
the youngsters had been sent to bed at un unusu- 
ally early hour, and only Mona remained with 
her mother. She at once took charge of the 
guest, and as her eyes rested on the perfection of: | 
the pale face, her heart warmed towards her 
cousin, “We must be very good friet nels,” she 
said in a soft voice, “and I hope for your own 
sake you like children, because I feel sure the 
little ones will idolise you—you are so very beauti- 
ful” 


Gwendoline laughed. “Thamk you, Mona, I | 


really believe that you mean what you say. 
And, let me see—you have seven little ones.” 
“No; Oswald is twenty- risen and I am only 
two years. younger; but all the others between 
myself and Bobbie (who is fourteen) died. You 
shall see them all to-morrow. Now we will go 
downstairs; we never dress for dinner—usually 


we get itat noon. Horrifying, isn’t it?” with a | 


laugh at Gwendoline’s surprised look. 


Down the wide shallow stairs they went ; in | 


the Hall a young man was reading a letter; he 
glanced carelessly up at them—then, advancing, 
said in coldly cor ‘teous —— * Allow me to intro- 
duce myself as Osw 
a pleasant one.”’ 
“'Phank you, you are very good.” 
Then they all turned into the dining-room, but 


1; Lhope your visit will be | 


| it piqued Gwemddline to find that: Oswald took 


no share in the conversation, scarcely even 
glanced her way. From time to time she shot a 
swift, critical look at. him, each napid glance win- 
ning fresh approval from her. He was~ tall ‘and 
muscular, with a haudsome face, tanned by expo- 
sure to all sorts of weather; his eyes were hazel. 
clear, keen, and honest, and in his manner there 
was just a hint of haughtiness which made him 
vastly interesting to the majority of girls at 
Meadowleigh. 

Miss Fraser determined he was worth knowing, 
and when later on he amd Mona played for her 
amusement, she wondered. where he: had learned 
to manage his violin with such skill. He was 
evidently not a“ common yong man,” and Miss 
| Praser resolved. to cultivate him. 

The whole household retired early, but as the 
cousins were parting, Gwendoline laid her white 
hand all glittering. with jewels, upon Mona’s arm, 
entreating “ Come in here—we must be well ac- 
quainted, if weare tobegood friends ;” and Mona, 
uething loth, entered’the room her own hands 
had made so dainty, 

“You must let me-besyeur maid, ab least for 
to-night,” she said, brightly, as divesting herself 
of her dress, Gwendolitve: let down: the masses of 
rippling, shimmering. liair ; and: as she brushed 
and combed, the soaiety beauty watehed her in 
the mirror, 

“You seem avery happy family. Whata gap 
it will make in your circle when you or Oswald 
marry!” 

“ Oh, Oswald! has never even felt the least little 
throb of love for any gir), and I—well I may not 
marry for years 

“But you have a lover,” touching Mona's poor 
little ring. 

“Yes,” with a sudden happy fiush, “ the 
dearest and best of men. But Frank is.as poor 
as we, and until he gets a livingydather~ has for- 

bidden us to marry. You see he has: neither in- 
fluence nor money, and we could: ‘hardly live upon 
a hundred pounds a-year ; but we are content to 
wait, because we trust each other. Only it must 
be good to be rich—I am half imelined to envy 
you.” 

“Don’t ; weare by no means'wealthy ; mamma 
scarcely kuows how to make twe-ends meet— 
papa did.not leave her too well provided for—and 
until I am settled, it is almost impossible for 
Bertha to come out.” . 

“ Bertha, is she like you?” 

“No; she is.a little gipsy—I believe she is a 
good little soul, but I see scareely anything of 
her—oh ! that shocks you,” with a little 
amused laugh, “ But really it need not. Bertha 





taste in common. Tell me more about your- 
selves. I suppose Oswald is uncle’s right hand ?” 

Mona sat down at her cousin’s feet, and, nothing 
loth, told the simple history of their simple lives ; 
and when she had gone Gwendoline sat by the 
open window thinking, whilst the stars came out, 
aud the nightingales made mad melody in an 
adjacent wood, She sighed, as her head fell.for- 
ward on her arms, 

“What a different woman I might have been 
had I known these despised country cousins 
earlier,” she thought, “ but my whole life’s train- 
| ing has gone to unfit me for such an existence. 
| Ard yet —and yet Heaven knows how earnestly I 
| desire to be true to my better self.” 
| The Leautiful eyes were wet with tears as she 
| rose impatiently. She was very weary, and at 
| pr esent weak, so that her golden head had 
| searcely touched the pillows when she fell asleep. 
| 
| 





She did not wake until very late next morning, 
and then only at the sound of Mona’s. veice, 
| The girl was carrying a tray, upon which she:had 
arranged coffcve, with eggs and bread and butter. 
“Oh!” cried Gwendoline, “why did you not 
| call me early? I hate to give you so much 
trouble, To-morrow I will come down to break- 
fast.” 
| Mona laughed. 
“Make no rash promises. We breakfast. at 
seven,” 
But although her cousin looked rueful, she 
held fast to her resolve, and astonished them 
all by appearing at the early meal next morning, 


prefers books to society, and we have not a’ 





and after that the routine of the household went 
on in the old quiet#fashion. 

In less ‘fin, a week Gwendoline-was a fatourite 

with all, if one.excepts Effie, whose affections 
were hard toavin'; and Oswald, who still main- 
tained a frigid bearing towards her, despite all 
her efforts to gain his fayour. 

In this wise a week passed, and Gwendoline, 
who was fast gathering strength, was owalking 
with Effie when, to her horror, they entered « 
field containing several cows. One commrercee 
coming towards them at a graceful (?) gallop. 
With a cry of fear Miss Fraser fied, although 
her young cousin shouted to her to “ come back ; 
it was only Peggy, the tamest of cows.” On 
and-on she went, and Effie, sitting down on the 
long gras8, laughed until the tears rolled down 
her cheeks, She fairly shrieked when Gwendolin: 
climbed the high gate without any assistance, 
rending her dainty gown, for it must be con- 
fessed Effie was no respecter of persons, and had 
an imborm love of mischief. But Gwendoline 
hawing-reached safety, sat down ona little knoll, 
and broke imto hysterical sobs, which did not 
cease-until @znanly voice asked in quick, decisiv: 


nt 
“What las bappened? Can 1 help. a 
and lookiug her dewy eyes met Oswalc 
arctan She told her story ina ad 
butit was evident to the young man 
that bony had. been honestly frightened, and al- 
preg his lipetwitehed, and his eyes were ful! 
oe nas, hig voice was kindly when he 


ye Lie should’ have been more thoughtful fu 
you; but really, there was no danger. Peggy i 
as tamevas the household cat.” 

He helped her to rise ; then, finding she was 
spent with exertion and fright, gravely and as @ 
matter of-faet drew her hand within his arm, 
bi sher lean upon him; aud it was thus 
that found them, She stared open-mouthed 
upon them ; then she laughed again. 

“Ohy Obwald, you should have seen Gwen run! 
Ib\waw such sport |” 

“You area mischievous monkey,” he answered, 
“amd for-punishment shall go homealone. 
Gwendoline and I are going by the Briar Walk.’ 

Oh, I amp not afraid‘of cows,” retorted Miss 
Effie, as she turned away, “and I would rathe 
walk alone,” so, clambering over the gate, sh: 
was lost to view, 

“You are very good to me,” Gwen said, lift- 

ing her beautiful eyes to the strong, resolut¢ 
face, “and though it cost you an effort not to 
laugh at my feats you succeeded in the attempt. 
You must think me very foolish ?” 
. “No,” answered Oswald, quietly. “I have 
not the least doubt that it is just your training 
that is to blame ; then, too, you are at present 
not quite strong.” 

“T wish you had not seen me behaving so ab- 
surdly. I—L covet your good opinion, and cf al! 
my cousins you are the only one who has re 
fused to give me friendship. Were you very 
vexed when you heard of my intended visit ?” 

“No; it was simply a matter of indifferenc: 
to me.” 

The reply staggered her. It was so rarely thai 
she heard the plain, unvarnished trath in tha 
artificial world in which she moveds Then slic 
said, with agay little laugh,— 

“And when I go, will it still be a matter of 
indifference to you ?” 

He looked at her, and for the first time realisec 
how very beautiful she was 

As she leaned a little nearer, her: lovely fac 
uplifted, her eyes shining, through the long, sti'! 
wet lashes, he answered, almost roughly,— 

“T do not know ; time will prove,” 

“Let us be friends,’ she said, softly, and 
stretched out her land to him, 

He took and held it a moment,’as he said,— 

“With all my heart.” 





CHAPTER II. 


ANOTHER fortnight passed rapilly by, and the 
friendship between the cousins had made 
gigantic strides. At present Oswald had honestly 
endeavoured to maintain a frigid attitude towards 
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Gwendoline ; but: her beauty and grace were tod 
strong for him, as they ‘had: been for many:a man 
befure. So, against ‘his: will, he: followed «where 
she led, until a fever of unrest: possessed him, 
and all day lonz he wislied the hours! away that 
he might spend the soft, sweet evehings: beside 
her. 

He: never noticed ‘that his mother wore a 
troubled look as her eyes followed“hith, he never 
paused to analyse his‘feelings.; he only knew he 
was wildly, deliriously happy: 

Poor Mra. Hope’ did not confide her fears to 
her hasband, who nest probably would have 
laughed them to scom, but as- she and Mona 
worked together im the dairy, she'said,— 

“Mona, I am ‘very antious about Oswald; I 
am afraid he is growing to’ eare for Gwen very 
much.” 

“Well, mother, she is beautiful and kind ; and 
where could she find-a better, trwer husband than 
our Oswald will prove.” 

“Marian Fraser would never consent to such 


an ‘arrangement, and, for all her sweetness; Gwen - 


isn’t the fit wife for a poor man. My dear, there 
are times when I fear we shall have to leave’ the 
farm, it is all we can do now to pay the interest 
oa the mortgage, and the principal has never 
beerr reduced ; if we do not have a good harvest, 
there is nothing before‘us but ruin.” 

For‘answer Mona kissed ‘her, saying, — 

“Tt isn’t like-you, little mother, to look on the 
dark side, and there ‘is every prospect of abundant 
crops. At all events we won’t meet trouble 
half-way,” 

But‘ the: mother had lost: hope and’ buoyancy 
long’ ‘ago, and the clottd- did’ not lift from her 
kindly, comely‘face. 

With the evening came Oswald, <A faint flush 
tinged Gwen’s cheeks as he entered the. room 
and at once joined her by the window. 

“What are you doing here, you idler, sitting 
like an owl in the gloaming?” he asked with a 
certain sound of ‘proprietorship in his voice. 
“ Get-a. hat and wrap ; the. nightingales are in 
fine form at Greenaway’s wood. I will take: you 
down there.” 

With a smile she went away. When shereturned, 
even Effie who still held out against her, ex- 
claimed at her beauty. Her dress was white; 
about, her head and shoulders she had 
coquettishly thrown a fleecy wrap, and with’ the 
flush yet on her face, her great eyes shining like 
stars, she was irresistible. Mrs. Hope sighed as 
the young people went out together. 

They left the quiet fields behind, and, loitering 
through a shady lane, listened in silence to the 
sweet sad melody poured out by “the brown, 
bright bird.” Presently they paused ‘by’a.gate. 
Under the level moonbeams Oswald could trace 
every line of the perfect face before him, and 
his heart beat fast, while Gwen found speech 
impossible under so great a weight of happiness. 
She knew now that she loved Oswald witha passion 
she had hitherto believed herself incapable of, 
and her old life seemed to grow mean and swall 
before her, her old hopes and ambitions to fade 
into nothingness. 

“Gwen!” the word. camein a whisper, “my 
dearest Gwen |” 

Her heart leapt up.at the sound of his voice ; 
the slender jewelled hands grew: suddenly tre- 
niulous, as she sigued him: that she heard. 

“Tama poor fellow at best, but I love you 
honestly ; if-yourwill trust me I will make your 
happiness my. life-long care. Will you listen and 
be kmd to me?” 

“T too am poor,” she.answered, “and ignorant 
of all your wife should know” (so far she had 
striven to be wise, bat wisdom failed her new), 
“but, if you willbear with me patiently, if you 
will be content to take me as I am~— Oswald, 
Oswald ! you know'what I would say.” 

“T want you to tell it me.” 

“T love you! Oh,.yes, with all my heart I 
love you,” 

The bird-songs were hushed, the moon had 
sunk behind a bank) of. clouds, and the serene 
stars looked down upon her safe in» his embrace; 
and she !—for just one blessed hour she forgot 
all her old creed, remembering only that! Oswald 
loved her, anddeve was all-in all. After a long 


, 








while she lifted her head: from its’ resting-place; | 
saying, timidly,— | 

“T am going to make my first request now. I 
would like to’ keep. our secret until I return | 
home ; will you dose much for me ?”’ 

“ Not in! the dark ; why ido: you wish to hide 
our engagement ?” 

“ Al, you are angry ; but—but—oh, my dear, 
you ought to trust me more fully! Mamma 
would ‘recall me at once—she' has other views for 
me—and I carinot’ voluntarily give up the one 
blessed week of happiness: befwre me. When I go 
to: Lethbridge you shall tell her all, until then I 
want you to myself.” 

“But if Mums. Fraser should: prove obdurate, 
what then? It ntay' be yeats before we can 
marry, and then we must start/ humbly.” 

“] have given you my word, and I could not 
fail yowaf:I would.” 

He, looking into her eyes, could not doubt her. 

When \at length they: returned to the house 
there was small needfor Oswald totell their story 
to Mena; the:look of exultation on his face made 
all clear to her, and when she went upstairs she 
sought out Gwentdoline, 

* Dear,” she said, “am I to call you sister ?’ 

‘*T hépe so--I prayso. Mona, Iam the happiest 
woman on earth,” and -even with those words 
upon. her lips she bound her over to secrecy 
“until mamma’s consent was won,” adding, with 
a sigh, ‘‘ that will be a hard matter, I fear.” 

3ut she resolutely thrust such thouglits away ; 
to night she would be happy, let come what 
would, and with heartiand wind full of Oswald 
and his-love she fell asleep hike a little child. In 
the morning Effie carried her letters up to her ; 
amongst them there was one from Mrs, Fraser. 
She reserved. that till last; then with slow reluc- 
tant fingers opening it read, and as she'read all 
the light/and ylory went from her face. Crushing 
it ina little ball, she satwith dilated eyes and 
contracted brow, loeking! over che fair sweet 
world she had grown to love. 

Every word her'mother had written was int- 
pressed upon her brain, rang with cruel persis- 
tency in her ears, . After detailing her plaus for 
the autumn, Mrs. Fraser had said: “ We are 
going a week earlier (than'.was proposed) to 
Lethbridge, where Mannington will join us. I 
hope you have’ reconsideréd your decision with 
regard to him. Surely you are weary of the wilds 
of Meadowleigh, and no more-eligible parti could 
be desired. Do not let! me feel: my training is 
vain, and your beauty of no value. Make such 
excuses as you can to ‘your unele with regard to 
the alteration im your'plins, and come down’ to 
Lethbridge by Wednesday's express. You will 
then reach us in good:time-for dinner.” 

Slowly her head drooped: forward, until it 
rested on the sill ; asob shook tlie slender figure. 

‘“*Oh, if I were stromger and better,” she 
thought, ‘‘ but with Heaven’s help I will be leyal 
to Oswald. If he knew meias I am, would he 
love me-still ? Would he? Shall I ever live to 
earn his scorn? Only one day left to me for 
love,.and then—then——” She drew herself up 
with a sharp breath, dashing aside her tears ; 
aud-as she rose to her full height she said aloud, 
“To-day shall be giad, for only Heaven can tell 
if any other can bring me joy!” 

Very quietly she broke her news to the Hopes, 
who were loud in their expressions of regret and 
dismay ; at Oswald she dared not look, nor did 
they have any chanea of epeech until night ; 
then Mrs. Hope teld the'girl Oswald had: some- 
thing to say io her, and was wailing in the 
garden. 

Taking the beautiful face between her palms, 
she went on, “Gwen dear, do you think I have 
been: blind to the growing love between you! 
Ah, child, Iam afraid of the future. You will 
need all your ‘strength to combat your mother’s 
wishes ; and if you feel-you cannot do this let my 
boy go unharmed; He has a heart of gold; 
but he is poor and obscure ; and you are very 
beautiful !” 

Tears rose:to the lovely eyes. 

“Oh,” said Gwen, “if I had called you mother 
how different I might have been, but I love 
Oswald with all my heart, and I will try to be all 
that you! could wish his wife ;” then she went 


’ 





out to join her lover, 


“Our last night!” he said, as he took her 
hands in his, ‘‘ our last night, Gwen! Heavea 
only knows when we sball stand again together, 
But be:strong and true, my dear, and the ending 
of our story must be bright.” 

With her arms about his neck, her fair face 
uplifted to his, she cried vehemeutly,— 

“As Llove you now I will love you always ; 
and you must trust me iu all, through all; I 
could not bear ycu should doubt me. Oswald, 
I wish I need never go away. I would give the 
world—wereit mine to give—if I might stay here 
with you always. I never knew happiness: until 
I came to Meadowleigh, and you taught me how 
much the word could mean.” 

He held her close as he answered,— 

“Sweetheart, I can offer you but a sorry let, 
but I am young and not afraid of work, Having 
your love I have the most powerful incentive tu 
progress, aud not one sorrow I can avert shall 
ever darken your life. But we must be prepared 
for much opposition at first.” 

The shadows fell once more upon the lovely 
face, and she shivered in his embrace. 

“T am a coward, but for your sake I will try to 
be brave. By to-morrow night mamma will 
know all, and [ will write you as to the result of 
our interview ; until then be patient and trust 
me.” 

In all her life Gwendoline never forgot that 
one wonderful night, with its heavy sweet odours, 
its myriad stars shining like gems in the deep 
blue vault. She would never again breathe the 
fragrance of jasmine and honeysuckle withost 
recalling the passion and pain of this one hour ; 
the love-light in the eyes which so fondly séughi 
her own; the low, shaken voice which told in 
tenderest words the old, old’story. She meared 
as she chung about him, even while she gatherect 
strength from his strength ; and when at length 
she tore herself from his detaining arm, it was to 
grope her way blindly to her room, theré to pray 
through fast falling tears that she, ““his brigiit 
particular star” should be worthy of his love 
and faith. 

In the morning she left Meadowleigh for Leth 
bridge, her mother’s bijou country house; and 
the nearer’she drew towards home, the more’ her 
manner hardened and changed. There was a 
bitter fight before her, and she dared not indulye 
now in any tender thoughts of those she ‘hed lets 
behind, lest her armour should prove: vulnerab!e 

Mrs. Fraser ‘met her ; secretly she-was please. 
with the very apparent improvement in Gavendo 
line’s physical condition, but it was no patt of 
her policy to admit'so much. 

“TY cannot compliment the Hopes upon their 
eare’of you,” she said, after the first’ greetitys 
were over, “you are nct looking very robust. 
But I suppose your exile had a not too salutary 
effect upow you as regards your health. And 
pray, what is your opinion of an Arcadian exist 
ence ?”’ 

“T found life very delightful, and my cousins 
most kind.” 

Mrs. Fraser glanced sharply at her, then 
deciding it was best wot to press her too far, 
spoke of indifferent thiugs, but her daughte: 
paid small attention to her words, her thoughts 
being full of the trouble before her.” 

In the hall a young girl met them. She was 
scarcely above medium height, and by no stretch 
of imagination could she be called pretty. She 
was dark as a gipsy, and her only beauty tay in 
her large lustrous eyes, which fairly shone with 
delight as she ran with outstretched hands to 
Gwendoline, crying,— ; 

“ How good it is to have you back again, and 
how well you look, Gwen ! Stand back, and l-t 
me make your acquaintance afresh.” Then slic 
laughed softly as she threw her arms about her 
sister, but there were tears in her eyes which 
testified to her unfeigned joy over Gwen's 
return. 

“ Just the same impulsive Bertha,” remarlocd 
Gwen, in a tenderer tone than she had ever 
before used to the Cinderella of the family. “ It 
is'‘almost worth coming home just’ to be pr tted 
by you.” Then as her mother preceded them 


upstairs, “ Bertie—when does he arrive ?” 
“To-morrow, 
Syes’ 3” 


Oh, Gwen, you will not say 
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‘No, no; I hope not—I think not,” and she 
would say no more, 

But that night Mrs. Fraser joined her in her 
dainty little boudoir, and with an air that meant 
business, seated herself in an opposite chair with- 
out preface, saying, — 

“Tt is just as well that we should fully under- 
stand each other at once, Gwen. Mannington 
comes to-morrow and expects his answer. What 
are you prepared to say?” 

“No! Hear me just » moment, mother. He 
is fifty, his character is certainly not likely to 
win one’s regard, Let me choose for myself and 
abide the consequences, I am not afraid.” 

“ What do you mean! Have you formed any 
mad engagement ¢” : 

“T have promised to marry my cousin Oswald, 
when he can provide a suitable home for me!” 

“And that will never be. Why, the Hopes 
are already on the verge of bankruptcy. Are you 
mad that you dream of such a thing for a 
moment! Will you give up all your chances for 
the sake of a clownish lover.” 

“Mamma, you do not know Oswald. I beg 
you to see him and let him plead his own cause. 
Oh! if you value my happiness do not now come 
between us!” 

‘It is because I have your welfare so close at 
heart that I refuse to hear one word more upon 
so ridiculous a subject. How do you suppose 
you could exist in a six-roomed cottage on a 
sum less by a great deal than that you spend 
avnually with your dressmaker alone.’ 

“T think I could learn to economise.” 

“You think!" with a contemptuous laugh. 
“Take care you do not go beyond the thinking 
stage. Weuld it hurt you not at all to see your 
‘dear’ friends pass you by without so much asa 
pitying smile or condescending bow. Marry 
Oswald Hope if you will, and suffer all the 
ignominious shifts of genteel poverty, the loss of 
every pleasure, every congenial pursuit. You, 
who might reign a queen in society,” and much 
more she urged in the same strain, watching 
Gwendoline closely as each softly, slowly-spoken 
word struck home. 

Honestly the girl fought with her besetting 
sin, but she was weak, ambitious ; she loved 
riches and pleasure better than honour, and at 
last with a low, wild cry, burying her face in the 
cushions of her chair, od sobbed out,— 

“ Let it be as you will, mother. You and the 
world are teo strong for me! Oswald, oh, love, 
my love, fergive me, and Heaven grant I may 
forget.” 

©“ My wise darling,” murmured the mother, 
stooping to kiss her ; but Gwendoline thrust her 
away ; and im the morning the look in Bertha’s 
dark eyes told her that her sister knew all, and 
despised her, 





CHAPTER III. 


Burt she was granted a brief respite: later in 
the day a telegram from Mannington informed 
them that business would necessitate his presence 
at Blacklands, his country seat, for at least a 
week, and Gwen breathed more freely. 

She had seven whole days of blessed freedom 
before her. Not until compelled would she give 
up her lover, and Mrs. Fraser, who was wise in 
her generation, did not urge this point upon her. 

So she wrote to Oswald, baring her heart to 
him, letting him reaj in every word all that he 
was and must ever be to her ; but when the days 
passed without bringing her a reply, she grew 
distrait and nervous. 

“Bertha,” she said once, “do you think he was 
playing at love?”’ 

“Not if all you say of him is true. Oh, Gwen ! 
Gwen ! be true to yourself. Do not make sport 
with an honest heart, or wilfully wreck your own 
life, You are so beautiful, dear, no man could 
resist you or play you falsely, and sometimes you 
are ruthless ; but love will drive the vanity and 
ambition from your heart, and love will make all 
your days glad, if only you will listen to its 
voice.” 

Gwendoline sighed as she moved restlessly in 
her chair. 





“You do not know what manner of woman I 
am ; thank Heaven for your ignorance.” 

“ Do not tell me that your highest ambition is 
to be softly, to go bravely clad. To have the 
wherewithal to gratify your pride and vanity is 
the sole aim and desire of your life,” cri 
Bertha, 

The other stretched out trembling hands to 
her. ‘I deserve your scorn, but I am so weak, 
I should have your pity too. I must marry Lord 
Mannington, or forego all that I prize.” 

“T hope Oswald Hope will find it as easy to 
forgive you and forget as you have found it to 
break your promise |!” said Bertha, and then she 
went away vouchsaving no other word. 

On the sixth day his lordship arrived, and after 
an interview with Mrs. Fraser saw Gwendoline 
alone. 

She was pale when she went in to him, she 
was paler still when she issued from the room. 
leaning upon his arm, and the badge of her bond- 
age glistening upon her slender finger. 

“ Wish us joy,” said my lord to Bertha, who 
replied enigmatically, “I wish you both such 
happiness as you deserve ;’’ and went on her 
way. 

“She is a strange girl,” remarked the elderly 
fiancée, “a born old maid ;” and then he whis- 
pered words of love in the manner of one who 
repeats a well-learned iesson, and listening to him 
the bride-elect shivered, aud her heart lay like 
lead in her breast. 

Mannington was prepared to make handsome 
settlements upon the beautiful girl he was so soon 
to call wife, and all eagerness to consummate their 
bargain. 

“Remember,” he said, smiling at her, “I have 
lost a whole week of your society—seven full 
days of happiness—but I could not join you 
earlier. I have been busy with my new steward, 
he is quite a young fellow, but he seems ‘cute,’ 
as the yankees say, and is a decided improve- 
ment on Bailey.” 

Miss Fraser was superbly indifferent to his 
movements, aud asked nothing of the new man. 
Truth to tell, her mind was too full of the one 
thought, ‘‘ How shall I tell Oswald ? How dare I!” 
for her to find interest in any matter. 

In the morning she rode out with Mannington, 
the other guests pleasing themselves by going 
wherever fancy dictated, so that with the excep- 
tion of the servants, Bertha was alone when 
Oswald was announced. Her heart beat fast and 
furiously as she went to meet him, but she held 
out her hand in friendly fashion. 

“You are my cousin,” she said, with a shy 
glance at the handsome, happy face. ‘‘ How queer 
it is we should be such strangers.” 

“ We shall not be strangers Jong,’”’ he answered 
with asmile. “Gwen has given me a brother's 
right to your affection—where is she ?” 

The colour died out of the small dark face ; 
how could she tell himall the truth? Her 
tender heart ached for him, for all the seeming 
coldness of her manner. 

“Gwen is out ; she was not expecting you,” 
stammered Bertha. 

“No ; I did not reply to her letter b:cause I 
hoped to answer it personally and to bring good 
news. I do bring them—our marriage need not 
be long delayed, because I have been fortunate 
enough to secure a stewardship. I was unwilling 
at first to apply for the berth, but’—here the 
bright, resolute face shadowed —“it was my father’s 
wish because the Home Farm must go soon or 
late, and as Lord Mannington’s steward I can 
afford him help.” 

Bertha caught her breath. “ Not his steward !” 
she cried, “oh, donot say that !—it is too hard ! 
—Oswald ! Oswald! how can you ever forgive 
us?” 

He looked at her as though he thought her 
demented. Gwen had been wont to call her 
“queer.” Then he asked quietly, “ What do you 
mean ?” 

“Oh, it was cruel to leave the telling of it to 
me—I who love Gwen so dearly—but—but she 
has repaid kindneas with wanton cruelty, and 
love with treachery. Even now she is riding 
with her fancé—Lord Mannington himself ?” 

Oswald caught her by the wrist, and his eyes 
blazed ! 





“You are lying to me for some purpose of 
yourown! She could not be so false ?” 

Bertha burst into tears, ‘ As Heaven is my 
witness it is true ; Gwen loves you, but she loves 
rank and riches more. Oh cousin, what shall I 
say to you '—how can I repair the wrong she has 
done ?” 

The white, drawn face confronting her made 
her very heart ache with pity and she shivered 
as he laughed shortly, bitterly,— 

“ There is nothing you can do save give her my 
message ; tell her that she has ruined every 
hope I ever had, broken my life, destroyed my 
faith ; but that need cause her small grief, seeing 
that she has won the things she prized above 
honour, love, and loyalty. Say too, that so far 
asa man can efface himself, I will efface myself. 
Unfortunately I eannot resign my post for twelve 
months ; at the close of that time I will leave his 
service and hers, and what becomes of me need 
not truuble her.” 

He turned to go, but Bertha pleaded, “ Wish 
me good-bye, and remember that if I can ever 
in any way atone for her great crime agaiust you, 
you have but to command me 

She was still crying softly, but his heart was 
hardened against her aud hers. Marian Fraser's 
daughters were worthy their mother, so he said 
roughly, “ I am not likely to recall myself to 
your memory, or to trust again to a woman’s 
word !”” and without further speech he left her. 

Poor Bertha! She had been always the Cin- 
derella of the family, und had borne neglect, even 
unkindness, uncomplainingly; but Oswald’s 
harshness shook her to the very soul, and, do what 
she would, she could not forget that it was her 
beloved Gwendoline who had so wronged him. 
He had looked so bright, so resolute and earnest 
when he entered, he had gone away crushed, 
bitter, despairing, and in his despair she was 
afraid to think what he might do. It was a very 
woebegone face she lifted to her sister when 
she returned ; but Gwen scarcely noticed this as 
she threw aside her hat and gloves, sinking 
wearily into an easy-chiir, Bertha dragged her- 
self erect. 

“Oh, how could you ‘do it?” she cried, indig- 
nantly, “how could you do it, Gwen? aud after 
they were all so good to you.” 

Miss Fraser moved impatiently. 

“Spare me any heroics,” she said. “I have 
enough to bear without your reproaches, and I 
could not help myself. Mannington has all that 
he lacks.” 

“ He has neither youth nor comeliness, nor does 
he give you love; he wants you for his wife 
because you are beautiful and will give grace to 
your high position. Gwen, Gwen! be true to 
yourself,” In her earnest desire to save her sister 
from an evil fate she had fallen on her knees 
beside her, and clasped the slender hands in hers. 

Gwen thrust her away. 

“You ask an impossible thing ; I am not fit 
t2 be a poor man’s wife as you know.” 

“You should have thought of that before you 
gave Oswald your promise. Oh, if you had: seen 
the terrible change your conduct made in him 
when I told him the truth.” 

“You told him! Have you seen him? Has 
he been here?” , 

“Yes, he came with what he believed good 
news for you. He has accepted the position of 
steward—-to Lord Mannington.” 

“No, no!” cried Gwen, starting up with her 
hands pressed hard upon her temples, “not that ! 
It must not, it shall not be. He must resign 
his position. I cannot, I dare not meet him !”’ 

“ He will not trouble you,” answered Bertha, 
with slow growing but iutense scorn ; “ but to 
live he must work,” and then she gave her 
Oswald’s message in low and level tones ; listen- 
ing, Gwen hid her eyes, moaning out, — 

“T am a wicked woman, but he is harder to me 
than I deserve. It sees to you a little thing to 
give u; all I love, all I prize just for the sake of 
one man. You do not realize how great a sacrifice 
I should make, or how quickly he might weary of 
me when he found me wanting in housewifery 
attributes. He would expect me to fall to the 
level of a domestic drudge—and I cannot do it, 
even for him.” 

Bertha looked sorrowfully at her ; she recog- 
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nised in her speech all her mother’s trite sayings, 
but not a word did she say, use alas, alas ! 
Marian Fraser was of the world, worldly, and 
almost unknown to the daughter who despised 
her. 

“You will write Oswald for me,” began Gwen. 
“ You will tell him that all we hoped might one 
day be is now impossible—that loving him, I 
yet recognise the duty I owe mamma, and—and 
my position.” 

“No!” passionately retorted Bertha. “I will 
not even appear to countenance your sin. What 
would you have me say? That you are sorry, 
but you felt compelled to barter his heart's love 
for the sake of name and wealth ? I should hate 
myself for ever if I could seem to countenance 
your unholy marriage.” 

She rushed away then with tears shining in 
her dark eyes, and all her young form quivering 
with emotion ; but Gwen dared shed no tears 
lest her lordly lover should observe their traces 
and question her concerning them. 

In August they were married, but Bertha was 
not among the guests, which created some sur- 
prise, until one portly dowager remarked to 
another,— 

“Poor girl! she is so terribly plain that she 
doubtless would not endure the contrast between 
herself and the bride; then, too, I understand 
she has an unhappy temper.” 

Lord and Lady Mannington went to Italy, and 
were absent until October, when he determined 
to return to Blacklands for the hunting season. 
In vain Gwendoline tried to dissuade him from 
his purpose ; she was yet to learn that her will 
was by no means law, and for ali his generosity 
where she was concerned, Mannington ruled her 
with an iron hand. With proud composure she 


said,— 

“Let it be as you will. I have really no 
choice,” 

“No choice but mine, my lady,” he corrected, 
and so they returned to England where a great 
reception awaited them at Blacklands. 

My lady, looking bored and exhausted, bowed 
upon the assembled villagers, then feeling she 
had done all that could be desired of her, leaned 
back amongst her cushions indifferent to all. A 
small army of servants met them in the hall, 
and my lord, having duly introduced the bride, 
she requested to be shown her own apartments. 

It was by no means a glad home-coming, but 
my lady had been schooled to conceal emotion, 
and when she came down later in the gloss of 
satin and shimmer of pearls, few would have 
dreamed that so radiant an exterior concealed a 
heart heavy and dark with the thought of what 
might once have been. 

Some letters had been waiting her arrival ; one 
was from her mother ; that she carried with her 
to the drawing-room, and as she read her face 
grew ashen, her lips quivered. 

“You will acknowledge,” wrote Mrs. Fraser, 
“that my advice was good, when I tell you the 
Hopes have come to grief. The mortgagees have 
foreclosed, and not caring to remain where their 
story is known they have madly gone to town. 
Alec hopes quickly to get work of some kind ; 
Mona and her curate are married, his salary 
having risen to the enormous sum of a hundréd 
and fifty per annum ; the second girl has gone to 
her brother. I would advise y6u to ignore them 
utterly. Mannington must not know the rela- 
tivnship existing between you, and I think, from 
the letter I received from Alec, that they do not 
desire to renew their acquaintance with you. 
It is better so.” 

The letter dropped from my lady’s hand ; she 
shivered as she leaned nearer the fire, asking 
herself how she should daily meet Oswald and 
not betray herself ; and what revenge a man 
might take in his madness for such a sin a3 hers. 

Never had she so loathed her fetters, never had 
such fear filled her heart. Footsteps approached, 
and, with a curious instinct of self-defence, she 
thrust her mother’s letter into the flames, and as 
she watched it burn Mannington entered. 

She did not turn her head ; she had never 
made any pretence of loving him, and so long as 
she graced the position to which he had lifted 
her, he avked for no demonstration of affection. 

Taking a seat opposite her, my lord remarked : 





“Was your correspondence as amusing as mine ? 
Mrs, Fraser has written me saying that she will 
join us in a few days.” 

Gwendoline’s heart gave a throb of relief ; her 
mother would stand between her and danger, but 
it sank low indeed when Mannington added,— 
“ She will bring Bertha with her as a matter of 
course; she is a most skilful diplomat, and I 
expect, for all her plainnes’, Miss Bertha will 
marry well!” 

“She is a born old maid, and her unhappy 
temper greatly militates against her chances of 
settlement.” 

“Oh, I don’t know ; she at least has the merit 
of being honest ; I like the little girl myself, and 
my doors are open to her at any aud every time. 
You are too wise to oppose my wishes.”’ 

My lady looked at him with slow gathering 
scorn in her magnificent eyes. 

“T am perfectly indifferent as to Bertha’s going 
or coming ; and on principle I avuid scenes !” 

An uncomfortable silence fell upon them ; it 
was broken by the man. 

“T am uncommonly pleased with the accounts 
I have of my new steward ; glad I bound him 
down (to twelve months; because he isn’t the 
sort of fellow to remain long in harness ; he will 
strike out for himself. He comes of gentle stock 
too, which is in itself a recommendation.” 

Gwendoline had risen suddenly ; her face was 
white as death, her hands were pressed hard upon 
her temples as she gasped,— 

** Let me go to my room ; I am faint.” 

“T did not know you were a hot-house plant ;” 
retorted her lord.. 

She meekly answered,— 

“Oh, I am strong, usually ; but—but the 
journey and excitement of to-day have fatigued 
me.” 

And he suffered her to go; but not until she 
had dismissed her maid dared she indulge in 
tears wrung fr:m her very heart. 


CHAPTER IY. 


“ ErFigz, do not you remember me ?”’ asked my 
lady, extending her hand to a child who loitered 
outside the steward’s house. The brown eyes 
went up slowly to meet the fixed regard of the 
purple ones ; then the impudent little face flushed 
crimson with anger,;— 

‘Yes, I remember you too well, and I hate 
you! You were cruel to Oswald ; Mona said go, 
and she never speaks harshly of any one unless 
they deserve it. I won’t shake hands with you ; 
I don’t want to know you any more!” 

“ You never were very fond of me,” Gwendo- 
line answered sadly ; “but you are so young, 
dear Effie, you cannot understand why I should 
seem so cruel ; I could not help myself.” 

“Oh, but you could ! only Oswald was so poor 
you didn’t wish to!” 

“ Will you ask your brother to see me now? I 
have hurt him, but in a little while he will learn 
I have done him a good service ; for the sake of 
old times, Effie!” 

“J won’t remember them; and Oswald told 
me I was not to know you if we met; because 
Lord Mannington would be angry if he thought 
you had deceived him ;” and with that the old- 
fashioned child turned upon her heel, leaving my 
lady to look after her with anger, pain, and self- 
scorn in her eyes. 

Slowly and heavily she made her way to the 
adjoining wood, and there, sitting down upon the 
roots of a giant oak, she burst into bitterest sobs. 
She was startled when a voice said,— 

“ Are you in trouble? Can I help you?” and 
looking up swiftly she met Oswald’s fixed regard. 
She saw his face whiten and harden as he said,— 

“Pardon, my lady; I would not have pre- 
sumed so far had I recognised you,” and her 
courage failed her, until he turned to leave her, 
then she implored,— 

“Stay one moment, Oswald ; this is the chance 
I have been hoping for ever since I came to 
Blacklands.” 

“Tam at your service,” he answered, standing 
bareheaded before her. 


“Oh, do not speak to mein that tone. Try 











a 
to forgive me, and to believe that all I did was 
for the best. I told you what a coward I was 
Honestly I tried to be true to you, but when I 
saw the folly of our compact, I held it kindest 
to break it.” 

“Pray do not excuse yourself, Lady Manning- 
ton ; any apology is worse than the offence. I 
made good sport for you, that is all. I was fool 
enough to believe your jest was earnest !” 

Her head sank lower ; her whole body quivered 
with shame and pain as she murmured,— 

“You are very cruel to me; judge for your- 
self what sort cf wife I should have made a poor 
man, and be thankful that I was wise in time. 

“T am thankful; Heaven forbid I should be 
linked all my life toa woman whose love could not 
stand the test of adversity ; whose oaths were 
lightly made and lightly broken. I can freely 
forgive you that you broke faith with me; 
what I cannot forgive is that you have taught 
me to distrust all women for your sake. The 
love I bore you you killed by your falsehood ; 
and in future let us meet only on terms befitting 
our relative positions.” 

“ But I suffer! I suffer!" she cried, wildly. 
“Speak kindly to me before you go.” 

He looked at her with scorn, and bowing, left 
her side. 

She had only asked a kind word, and he had 
refused it. Surely she had not deserved such 
cruelty from him, He was too hard ; too hard ; 
and as she dried her eyes she thought very 
bitterly of him, for in this hour “ passion turned 
to wrath ; resembled hatred most.” 

She was thankful that in the succeeding days 
she did not meet the steward as he went about 
his business, and most rejoiced when her mother 
aud Bertha arrived amongst the first batch of 
visitors. 

But it was distinctly unfortunate that when 
the whole party rode out next day they should 
meet Oswald in a narrow lane, where there was 
no possible chance of escape or avoidance. 

My lady, riding at the head of the cavalcade, 
vouchsafed him no sign of recognition ; but 
Bertha, who was in the rear with Mannington, 
at once reined in ker horse, and leaning forward, 
sail softly,— 

“ Have you quite forgotten me?” 

He could not refuse to see the outstretched 
hand or the kindliness in the honest brown eyes; 
but he said, gravely,— 

“You are very good, Miss Fraser, to remember 
so mere a stranger as myself; but I am afraid 
you scarcely understand the difference in our 
positions—I am only Lord Mannington’s steward 
now.” 

She understood, at least, that he wished no- 
thing to be said of their cousinship for Gwen’s 
sake; and her eyes were humid as she 
answered, — ‘ 

“ A man is not made by his possessions, and E 
shall hope soon to see you again, and make your 
little sister's acquaintance.” Then she rode on ; 
but her words and manner had warmed the 
young man’s heart. Evidently she was not 
ashamed to call him friend. 

Mannington turned to his companion. 

“ Come,” he said, in a tone of raillery, “ I can- 
not allow any coquettish tricks in Princess 
Honesty. May I ask where you met my lucky 
steward ?” 

She looked both flushed and vexed as she 
answered, shortly,— 

“In town; he was then in happier circum- 
stances,” 

Mannington nodded sagely. £ 

“T see; and you had a regard for him which 
mamma wisely nipped in the bud.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” retorted Bertha, 
hotly ; “ you are quite at sea.” 

He laughed incredulously. 

“You are not good at deceit ; neither are you 
as worldly wise as Gwen, or you would have 
ignored Hope. Of course she knew him !” 

“Yes,” uneasily, and then she rode forward to 
be met with the whispered words,— 

“ Bertha, you are a fool!” 

* Mamma, I have told nothing.” 

“But Mannington is the most suspicious of 
men. I wish I had not brought you down; you 
are a veri able firebrand in society.” 
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my goods, my chattels ! 





e this from me. You had 
d of your cousin.” 


s wish,” my lady 








rine, 





I am your 


“ My wife, 
me—were you !overs 

She stood obstinately silent, her eyes meeting 
lis steadily. 

He gripped her by the arm, a little above the 
slender wrist, and though the pain was keen she 
made no moan, she did no 

“By Heaven !” he gro 
me!” 

“We were lovers once,” 
“Tt was a boy-and-girl at 

As he released her with an oath she locked 
down with a smile at her bruised arm. 

‘A token of 
remarked, sarea 
inspection, and 


Answer 


t even wince. 






wled, ‘‘you shall answer 


e said, very slowly. 
chment. Now lct me 












ing passed from the 
of his violenc> 








yep oly ‘ 
her sue Was que 





She answered, lightly, that it was the outcome 
of her own folly; but as her emiling eyes met 


| “Since Mannington has known 


iny superior. My father is a | 


Mannington’s he. realised he had wakened the 
slumbering devil in her, that never any more 
would she be subservient to his will. 

The relations between husband and 
became, alas! very strained, and yet the man 
could but admire the brave front she showed to 
the world, 

His manner; too, had changed for the worst 
towards Oswald until there were times when the 
latter felt he could not endure the yoke under 
which he laboured. 


He was surprised to find how litthe Gwendo- | 


line’s treachery affected him, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, From the first knowledge of her perfidy 
he had despised her, and so scorn had killed his 
love. 

He met her one day walking alone, and would 
have passed him by, but she put out her hand 
with a gesture which was half pathetic, half 
commanding, 

“Stay, one moment! I must speak to you. 
You are making my life a burthen to me by 
remaining here. You must go away.” 

He confronted her with ecld eyes, 

‘Your ladyship apparently forgets the terms 
of my agreement. If I leave before the expira- 
tion of twelve months I am cast penniless and 
characterless upon the world. It may seem a 
little thing to you that I should resign my 
post-——” 

“Oh, no! no! but I really cannot endure the 
present state of affairs. If you were gone I 
might have peace.” 

“Peace! You sh 
having all you desire. 

“Do I look happy ?” 


vuld be a happy woman, 





she demanded, tragically. 
that we are 
cousins, and once were lovers, he has even stooped 
to threaten me with violence. There is no one 
to whom I can turn for help but yourself.” 

“Tam the last person in the world to whom 
you should apply,” Oswald said, swiftly. “ You 
have your mother and sister.” 

“The one preaches submission, the other 
despises me. I a:k you, for the sake of the dear 
old times, when at least I was happy, to go— 


| will you—will you ?” 


“JT cannot ; and my going. could not possibly 
do you any good. 
my father a little help. 


| 


wife | 





The evil spirit within flashed into sudden fury’ 

“My love! I gave that away years ago—it 
seems years to me, as measured by my suffering. 
I was a blind fool, because from the very first. I 
loathed you.” 

He was beside himself with rage; lifting 
his arm he struck at her savagely, and. the: 
blow fell across her fair cheek, The next 
moment he would have given worlds to recall it, 
as he saw her standing there, her lips parted, hex 
eyes gleaming with outraged pride! Not a word 
did she say, but looking.at the ugly mark.upon her 
cheek, she laughed such a mirthless laugh that he 
shuddered to hear it. He tried to mutter some- 
word of apology, but she would not hear him, 
only as she gathered her trailing skirts about her, 
she whispered, smiling still, “Coward!” and 
moved towards the door of an inner room. 

The sound of a groan startled her ; she looked 
back to see her husband sway forwards, his face 
almost purple. Shedid not return, but as she 
watched, she saw him fall, and then he lay 
awfully still and rigid. 

Was he dead ? Was she free ? were the question 
which first flashed through her mind. Then a 


| great terror possessed her that even in thought 


she could wish his death, and she rang hastily fer 
help. Fcrtunately there was a doctor among, the 
guests, and after a brief examination of the 
patient he assured my lady there was no imme- 
diate danger, adding, with a significant look at 
the crimson mark upon her cheek, “I have always 
warned his lordship against excitement. He is, 
pardon me, a violent man, aud it depends largely 


| upon himself whether or vo he succumbs to such 


an attack as this. You are looking weary, lie 
down whilst Cookson keeps watch,” and as she 


| went his eyes followed her with a pitying glance. 


No one thought it curious my lady did not 


| appear at dinner ; “ she was lying down,” said Mrs. 
Fraser, and no one dreamt of disputing her-word, 


But Gwendoline had only waited_ till all hac 
gone down to make preparations for a hasty 
flight ; then twisting ashawl about her head. a 
shoulders she stole out of ~the house, and ran 






| down to the steward’s cottage. 


At present I am able to afford | 
He and the children are | 


in lodgings now, living on the small remnant of | 


their broken fortunes. Bobbie is aa office boy 
earning five shillings weekly. Until better times 
come I am the chief mainstay of the family. 
And I promise never to obtrude myself upon 
you,” 


Gwendoline sighed, “I must bear my trouble | 


alone ; but one day IT shall do something des- | 


peraie. 1am almost beside myself.” 

“Tt is sad that in such early days as these you 
should have need to complain,” Oswald said, a 
touch of pity in his voice for this beautiful, selfish, 
miserable woman ; “ but you must try to remem- 
ber that when you took Lord Mannington’s name 
and position it was for better or worse——” 

“Tt is all worse,” she retorted swiftly—“ Good- 
bye,” and walking rapidly away made her passage 
through the grounds, up to her boudoir. There 
her husband was waiting her, his face lookiog 





| dreadfully haggard and livid ; he was still wearing 


your affection, my lord,” she | 
she held it out fer his | 


his hat, and carrying his whip. She guessed in 
a moment he had been an eye-witness to her in- 
terview with Oswald, and she stood, white as 
death, waiting for what was to follow. 

“I do you the justice, madam,” he said 
hoareely, “‘ to believe you incapable of dishonour, 
but you are acting foolishly in making. appoint- 
ments with Hope, and I do not intend I should 
be the object of ridicule to all our dear friends, 
or that you should again exchange even the com- 
monest greetings with your cousin, and I exact 
implicit obedience. 

“The time for obedience ended when you 
became violent,”? she said, with fvolish defiance. 
‘Iam your wife, but not your slave-and I 
choose to number Mr. Hope among my friends.” 

“You dare not! Do you know what it is to 


| room where Effie was sitting. 





CHAPTER V. 


OsWALD himself opened the door to the half-ma@ 
woman, and as the shawl slipped back from her 
head, he uttered a hasty cry. 

“For the sake of humanity let me come in!” 
she implored. “I am houseless, friendless! I 
have left my home to-night never to return. For 
the sake of my wrongs show me some kindness!’ 

Taking her by the hand, he drew her into the 
“ Lady. Manning- 
ton,” he said sternly, “are you mad that you 
come io meat such a crisis ?” 

She laughed out shrilly, “I might well. be 


| mad, look at this!” pointing contemptuously t 


the purple bruise upon her cheek. “It is his 
work! He struck me with his whip as he would 
strike a dog” 

“Good Heavens!” 

“ You pity me at last,” my lady cried, a break 
in her voice. “Then for pity’s sake help -me! I 
must get away. I dared to hope your mothei 
would take me in. When she knows how miser- 
able Iam she will forgive me my sin (she had 
quite forgotten Effie’s presence, as, isdeed, had 
Oswald). “ Mercy becomes the strong ; be mevrci- 
ful to me now,” and she stretched out trembling 
hands to him. 

He would not see them as he paced to and fro 
but presently he said, 

“Yours hag been a cruel experience, but I 


/am afraid you have done a foolish thing in 
| coming -here, and is would be worse than mad 


| ness to go to my people. 


| clear 


thwart me, woman?” and then he came so near | 











| that she felt his breath upon her cheek, aud 
grew sick, “ I will break your pride for you yet, 
and if cannot have your love I will have your 


submission.” 


| rose a dignified little figure. 


| 


I want to think 
what is best for you to do, but it is not very 
to me yet. If I dared leave you (my 
servant is away), I should find a way out of your 
difficulties ; but you are too hysterical to rightly 
understand the nature of any promise you might 
give.” zs 

‘You forget that I am here,” came a smali 
voice; and out of the depths of an easy chai 
“T will take care 
of her ladyship whi'st you are gone.” 
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She looked so resolute, standiug there, her 
quaint face lifted a little, her dark eyes glowing 
like stars, that Oswald had no further fear of 
Gwendoline’s flight, young as was her jailer, 

Taking up his hat, he said,— 

“T trust you fully, Effie dear, Remember, if 
any harm comes to her ladyship, you will be to 
blame. On no pretext whatever is she to leave 
the house before my return.” 

Effie nodded, and, Oswald being, gone, sat 
duwn to watch her cousin, who was now 
exhausted with passion and pain. 

“ Tf you would kiss me, Effie dear ” began 
the wretched woman, when the child broke in, 
uncompromisingly,— 

“T can’t. Mother never kissed us go0d-n'ght 
when we had been naughty; and it is only 
naughty women who run away from home.” 

And, seeing there was no sympathy to be 
expected from such a quarter, my lady sank into 
sullen silence, 

Meanwhile, Oswald, reaching Blacklands, 
waited for an opportunity to address Bertha or 
her mother; but, as none occurred, he walked 
boldly in, begging to see Mrs. Fraser on some 









important business of my lord’s, which could not | 


be delayed, even on account of his ill-health, of 
which a servant had casually informed him. 

Very ungraciously the lady granted him 
audience ; but her whole manner.clhianged when 
she heard his errand, and, clinging to his arm, 
she cried,— 

“ What can I do to avert scandal ? 
she was not kind to you; but, for her mother’s 
sake, help me to save my poor misguided girl.” 

He shook her hands off contemptuously. 

“You know best how to make plain her folly 
to her: the lesson is one you learned long ago. 
Come secretly with me to my cottage, before her 
abzence is discovered, and use the arguments you 
think most likely to move her.” 

Catching up a cloak, she followed him into the 
hall, where stood Bertha, troubled and suspicious 
of danger. 

In a few whispered words the mother told her 
all, bidding her go back to the guests; and, 
although a spasm contracted the firm mouth, the 
girl answered, steadily,— 

“Do not return without her. Oswald, 
remember I trust you, and am grateful to you.” 

Then,,she flitting upstairs, they went out 
together into the dark night, and not a word was 
spoken until they entered the cottage. 

Ai sight of her mother’s pale, agitated faee, 
my lady started up, crying,— 

“TJ will not go back! I will die first—no—no 
—mamma! do not touch me! You sold me 
into misery: are you not proud of your work ?” 

Then Oswald, taking Effie by the hand, led 
her away, closing the door behind him. 

What passed between mother and daughter 
none knew ; but, after a long murmur of voices, 
Mrs. Fraser called the young man. 

As he entered, Gwendoline was standing, tall 
and slender, in the centre of the room. She 
looked at him, but seemed incapable of speech. 

“T don’t know how to thank you for your 
wise and prompt action,” said Mrs. Fraser, with 
her sweetest smile. “By it you have saved 
much pain and scandal, 
foolish child of mine and his lordship have had.a 
trifling quarrel—probably due to his unfortunate 
state of health — and, being only used to 
kindness, Gwen fancied herself very wretched, 
aud so acted foolishly. But she is now anxious 
toreturn h me with me. If, at any time, I can 
serve you.” 

“You will serve me best by assisting her 
ladyship to the house,’ Oswald said, bluntly ; 
and, holding opea the door, he almost thrust: his 
visitors out. 

Once he had loved Gwen, and so her good 
name must be always precious to him. But his 
heart smote him as my lady’s white face was 
turned towards him, and the poor pale lips 
strove vainly to articulate some word. 

He went in hastily, and, bidding Effie go to 


Oswald, 








The fact is, this poor, | 


stupor, with a perfectly clear remembrance of 
what had gone before, and asked that Bertha, 
who sat beside hitn, would send for his lawyer, 
as he wished to make a fresh disposal of his 
property. 

“T shall get over this attack,” he said, 
confidently ; “but the next will be fatal, so I 
had best set my house in order.” 

Duly the lawyer arrived, The will was drawn 
up, signed, carried away ; then my lord sent for 
Gwendoline. 





She came slowly, and hex face was the whiter | 


by contrast with the livid bruise across it. 

The sick man had the grace to be ashamed. 

“T am awfully sorry,” he said, “I never 
should have struck you for all your exasperating 
speeches, had I been myself ; and I’ve done all I 
cai to recompense you. In the event of my 
death, you will ke generously provided for— 
generously provided for.” 


slipped from the saddle upon the frosty road. 
She was beside him almost before he touched 
ground ; but he was quite unconscious, and re- 
membering the words spoken at his previous 
seizure, her heart was filled with horror, She 
had never looked on death—was this death? To 
her infinite relief Oswald now appeared on the 
scene, 

“Tt is what I feared,” he said quietly ; “ one 
of us must go up to the house for assistance ; let 
it be Effie. He is not dead, Bertha ; but I thmk 
there is small hope for him, and we can do 
nothing but wait. Take Sorceress by the bridle, 


| Effie; she is quict enough now, and beg some 


But Bertha did not like the curious smile | 
which wreathed his thin lips as he spoke the last | 


words, 

In a fewdays he was about again, looking years 
older an1 much feebler, and to the outside world 
all was well at Blacklands. My lady kept her 
room until the discolouration of her face had 


maid thought, she was sufficiently discrect to be | 


silent about. 


But Bertha scarcely knew how to endure the | ] ral } 
| following his seizure Lord Mannington had not 


atmosphere of the house, how to break bread 
with the man who had so. shamefully ill-treated 
her sister, whose lot she tried lovingly to 
brighten. 

Then there came a day 
with all connected with the 
forget. She was walking with Effie along a 
narrow path, screened from the high road by a 
thick hedge when she heard angry voices, and, 
recognizing Oswald’s as one of them, her heart 
stood still with fear. 

Effie being small and thin, thrust her body 
through a gap, and then she saw her brother 
standing before his employer (who was.ou horse- 
back) with dilated nostrils and flashing eyes. 

“ You have accused me of neglecting my duties, 
and I say you cannot prove your words, If you 
are dissatisfied with me let me go, for I will serve 
no man who questions my honesty !”’ 

“You wish to go before I can bring more 
serious charges against you,” sneered Manning- 
ton. “You hoodwinked me once !” 

“Tt is a lie,” shouted Oswald, startling the 
mare—“a foul lie. If you were a younger man I 
would punish it as it deserves, Take back your 
words. By Heaven, you shall not leave this spot 
until you do!” 

“Out of my way you insolent cur,” retorted 
the other; but Oswald had firm hold of his 
bridle, ‘and would not let go. The two girls 
dared not interpose in his behalf, the look on his 
face held them spell-bound, 
“No!” Well take the consequences of your 
folly !” 

Then he brought his whip heavily down upon 
Oswald’s shoulder. The horse, plunged and 
reared, and down went the steward like a log. 

Yith a shriek Effie ran forward, blood was 
flowing from his temples, but he was not stunned, 


which she, together 
tragedy could never 


| only dizzy and a little faint. 


bed, sat brooding long over his perplexities, and | 


wondering, if the world held avy other nook 
where be might at least win bread for himself 


and his dear ones. 


The next morning my lord woke from his | 
o 





rT 


“Don’t mind me,” he sail, dragging himself 
up; “see to Mannington ; there'll be some awful 
accident before he reaches Blacklands. Are you 
there, Bertha?) Run—-for Heaven’s sake, run. I 
will follow as quickly as I can.” 

She needed no second bidding, but flew like 
the wind in pursuit of Mannington, Effie obsti- 
nately refusing to follow her, At the bend of 
the road she caught sight of the mare and her 
rider ; the former had fallen into a quiet trot ; 
the latter seemed riding very carelessly, swaying 
to and fro in his saddle. 


“ Will you let go?” | 


Bertha lifted her voice and called to him, and | 


when he did not answer cried more loudly. This 
time Mannington looked slowly round, and she 
was near enough now to see his face was purple, 
and the veins about the brow and eyes stood out 
like cords. 

“ Wait,” she crie, “ you are ill; 


’ 


and even as 


she spoke, his hands relaxed their grasp of the 
bridle ; he swayed forward, and with a groan 


one to come to us at once. 

Without a word thechild obeyed. Oswald was 
her hero, she never dreamed of questioning his 
authority ; and the cousins were left together 
beside the prostrate figure. Bertha looked piti- 
fully at Oswald, 

“You are much hurt, Iam afraid ; let me do 
what I can for you ;” and heedless of his me- 
monstrances, she proceeded to bandage his 
wounds with her dainty handkerchief. 

He thanked her mechanically, hardly conscious 
now of what he said or did, because of his aching, 
throbbing head. In an incredibly short time 


become almost imperceptible, and whatever her | help came, and their dreary vigil ended, 


* * * * - 


The funeral was over; from the first moment 


recovered consciousness ; for two days and nights 
he lay breathing stertorously, his face awful to 
look upon. Then came the end; my lady was 
present, and as his spirit left the poor body, she 
prayed with all her soul, “‘ Heaven, let me not be 
glad! Let me not rejoice in my freedom,” 

Then everything round her grew indistinct and 
blurred ; she felt that some one took her gently 
by the hand to lead her from the silent room 
which death had now made sacred. After that 
came blessed oblivion, and through the following 
days she moved and acted like one in a drenm. 
Now clad in conventional mourning, she sat 
listening to the lawyer’s dull voice reading the 
items of the dead man’s will. 

After sundry legacies to old. servants, he desired 
that the sum of one thousand pounds should be 
placed to Miss Bertha Fraser’s credit at his 
bankers, because “‘ she was an honest lass, and he 
esteemed her.” The houses and estates must 
necessarily pass to his next-of-kin, but all his 
private fortune and personalities would go to 
Lady Mannington, provided she observed one 
condition. 

Bertha glanced quickly and uneasily at my 
lady, whose face had suddenly flushed into eager- 
ness, whose white hands were clasping and un- 
clasping nervously, 

“That condition was,” continued the man of 
law, “that ner ladyship should remain faithful to 
his memory all her life. If she married again 
she would lose her income, which, in such an 
event, would revert to the new lord.” 

“Tt is unjust, infamous!” cried Mrs. Fraser. 
“The man was mad when he dictated such a will. 
I shall dispute it for my daughter’s sake.” 

“You will find it very hard to prove his lord- 
ship’s insanity,” remarked the lawyer, drily. 
“It would be best to accept what is given with- 
out questioning. With your perinission, madam, 
I will proceed.” He addressed Mrs. Fraser, «l- 
though his keen eyes rested on Gwendoline. 

The flush had gone from her faee. She sat 
like a figure carved in stone, staring blindty 
before her. 

“T also desire that, shonld I die before the ex- 
piration of my agreement with Oswald Hope, he 
may receive his full salary, and at once quit the 
cottage he now occupies. As he has not fulfilled 
my expectations, and I do not consider him sufti- 
ciently trustworthy to fill the post of adviser 
and confidential agent to Lady Mannirgton, even 
for the short time she may remain at Blacklands 
after my decease.” 

There was more to follow; but Bertha heard 
nothing of it in her pity for Gwen and her in- 
dignation that Oswald should be thus condemned, 

When the little man had made an end of his 
task, my lady rising, said,— 

“You will pardon me if I leave you uncere- 
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monious!y. This has been a cruel day, and I am 
weary.” 

As she neared the staircase Bertha rose and 
followed her. She found her standing tail and 
straight before an open window in her boudoir, 
and winding an arm about her, said,— 

“Dearest Gwen, I would comfort you if I 
knew how.” 

“Comfort!” broke out the other; “ where 
shall I find it? His hate followed me even down 
to the grave! Was it not enough that I gave up 
my love, my youth, my beauty to him; that I 
bore his insolence and brutality without outward 
complaint, but he must, even after death, step 
between me and my possble happiness? He 
has bound me hand and foot! I cannot be true 
to myself even when I would! I hate his 
memory! I loathe the name—the gilded fetters 
that I wear!” 

“Oh, hush! oh, hush!” cried Bertha, dis- 
tresxed and shocked. “ Remember he is dead, 
and if you cannot speak well of him, at least be 
tilent for shame’s sake.” 

My lady flashed upon her passionately. 

“Silent ! When my wrong: cry so loudly for 
redress, when every hope I dared to cherish is 
made null and void, oh!” wailingly, “do you 
think [I have forgotten, or ever can forget, the 
happiness which once was mine? I hoped that 
soon I might go with help and love to Oswald, 
and because the wealth I could give was the 
price of my misery he would forgive me, and 
take me again to his heart. Now—” 

“Now,” whispere! Bertha, with pale lips. 

“Now that can never be. I was not born to 
bear poverty, and he i+ worse than poor now. 
Mannington has robbed him even of his 
character.” 

“T* you love him,” said the girl, bravely 
struggling with herself, “you will show your 
loyalty by clinging to him the more because he 
is sunk in the very depths of despair.” 

But with a low cry my la ly fell on her knees, 

“T cannot brave the world. Heaven help me! 
I am a weak woman. I have neither strength 
to act nobly or sin deeply. Let. me alone ; there 
is no help, no hope fr such an one as I. Bertha, 
you are made of sterner stuff. When you give 
your heart away it will be wholly and irrevoc- 
ably. Pray that your choice may be a wise one.” 

Not one word did Bertha say ; but the lips 
which caressed Gwen's pallid brow were icy cold. 





CHAPTER VI. 


OswaLp stood alone, looking down at his poor 
belongings. This w:s the last day of his stay at 
Blacklands. Already Effie had been sent home 
under the care of a friendly guard ; and he was 
going out into the world once more to fight its 
bitter battle, 

A low knock at the outer door startled him, 
and when, in answer to his unceremonious 
“Come in” it slowly opened, and a tall figure 
clad in widow's weeds entered, he was speechless. 

Throwing back her di-figuring veil, Gwendoline 
looked sally and entreatingly into his face. 

“T felt,” she said, in soft, sweet tones, “I felt 
I could not let you go without some assurance 
of my sympathy. You have suffered much be- 
cause of me; but there has not been one pang 
in which I did not share. That has been the 
just pu-ishment of my offence.” 

“I dare ask only your pardon. I scarcely 
think I deserve that ; but it would make me a 
little happier to knew you did not withhold it. 
In my weakness my mother found a weapon 
against you, and I fell an easy prey to her 
persuasions,” 

“Why speak of these things now?” asked 
Oswald, “They are over; let the dead past 
bury its dead. I have now no bitterness against 
you. My wrath died out with ‘my love.” 

A convulsive shulder passed over her; her 
white, jewelled hands met in supplication, but 
she da'ed not utter the words that rose to her 
lips. 

“T am glad you are no longer angry,” she said, 
faintly, “because it makes me the more hopeful 
that you will grant the only request I shall ever 





make of you. Oswald, by my husband's death I 
am arich woman. Let me, I pray you, for the 
sake of those who once were good to me, if not 
for your own, offer you what assistance I can.” 
Here she nervously produced a little roll of 
notes. “Take them, and try to remember the 
giver kindly. We are going away soon—namma 
and L_ Perhaps you will never see me again. 
Let me carry away with me the thought that at 
least I helped you towards prosperity.” 

She laid the little packet upon the table, but 
he thrust it back towards her sternly. 

“No,” he said, in a low tone; “I cannot 
accept part of the price of your bondage ; but 
I shall remember that you were honestly desirous 
of my welfare. Let that content you.” 

The resolute, hard-set mouth compelled her 
obedience. With a sob she took up the notes. 

“T have nothing left to say or do, and I sup- 
pose I was mad to hope for such a concession 
from yon. Wish me good bye and let me go; 
and when you have fallen on good days and— 
and are happy in another's love, be pitiful to the 
memory of one who had been a better woman 
had she but kept faith with you.” 

Sobbing still she left him, and that was the 
last time he looked upon her living face. 

In the evening he left Blacklands behind him 
for ever, and travelled towards the great whirl- 
pool of life men call London. 

The heartiest of welcomes greeted him. What 
was it to those who loved him that he was now 
as needy as themselves ? 

“ So long as we have bread, you shall share it, 
boy,” said the broken spirited father, as he held 
the strong hand close ; and, with mutual love, 
they cheered that dreary night. ; 

The next day the cruel search for work began. 
Mr. Hope, in despair, had accepted a clerkship, 
which brought him in exactly twenty shillings a 
week, and scarcely availed to keep the wolf from 
the door, 

But Oswald was young, handsome, hopeful. 
Surely, for him there must be some higher, 
better destiny. Day after day he left home 
after tke frugal breakfast, to wander through 
the dreary streets, sseking vainly for work. He 
had no credentials. The market was already 
overstocked with such as he—so they told him 
on every side. At nig't he would return, 
hungry, footsore, but resolute not to show his 
weariness, or to take one morsel of food from 
the little ones. His little capital had gone to 
swell the common fund: he would not touch it 
if he could, The bread he ate at early morning 
seemed to choke him, as he looked round at the 
young faces so unnaturally pale, so sadly patient. 

In this wise a fortnight passed ; and, as he 
left home on his daily quest, he said, heavily, — 

“If I do not succeed, I shall sleep under my 
father’s roof but one night longer. I am likea 
mill-stone about his neck.” 

He had been gone scarcely an hour, when a 
timid knock was heard at the front door; and 
when Mrs. Hope hastened down, it was to find a 
young girl, apparently about nineteen, dressed in 
mourning waiting nervously upon the step. 

“Are you Mrs, Hope?” she asked, blushing, 
but smiling too; and, being answered in the 
affirmative, she went on, “ Will you let me speak 
with you alone, please? I will not detain you.” 

With an apology for the evident poverty of 
her surroundings, poor Mrs. Hope led the way 
up-tairs to a tiny sitting-room. 

“ You may speak freely to me here,” she said. 
“ The children are out, and I am quite alone.” 

To her surprise, the girl suddenly put an 
affectionate arm about her neck. 

“ Auntie, will you give me welcome, if only 
for Effie’s sake? Iam Bertha, and I have come 
to trespass upon your hospitality. Mamma and 
Gwen are going away, and (with a break in her 
vcice) I am not necessary to their happiness.” 

Mrs. Hope sank into a chair, and looked at her 
weakly ; but, even if she had been a woman of 
greater spirit, she could not have spoken 
unkindly to the young stranger with the shining 
eyes and tender, pitying face. 

“My dear,” she said, hesitatingly, “I am 
afraid you do not quite understand all that has 
bappened to us since Lady Mannington was our 
guest. We were never rich, but now we are s0 





poor that often we have to deny ourselves actual 
necessaries. I dare not take the bread from my 
children’s mouths,” 

Then Bertha knelt beside her, her arms about 
her waist. 

“ Dear Aunt Ruth, if I were penniless, I dare 
not come to you; but I have a thousand pounds 
of my own, to do with as I will—and—and 
mamma does not want me—I am only the ugly 
duckling. Let me share my little fortune wit 
you. All my life I have been starved of love. 
Let me only feel that, in the smallest measure, I 
can be what Mona was to you, and I will be 
content. I am so lonely—and for Effie’s sake, 
you will give me a corner in your heart, a place 
in your home?” 

Mrs. Hope lifted the earnest face between her 
palms. 

“My dear, you don’t know what you ask. 
You could not endure our life. But I must love 
you always for your generous self-forgetfulness.”’ 

“Task for bread and you give mea 8tone,” 
eried the girl, reproachfully, “Oh, dear Aunt 
Ruth, only try me, only let me, so far as I can, 
repay my sister’s debt to you.” 

The gentle woman looking earnestly into her 
shining eyes, asked shrewdly,— 

“Ts it only because Gwen’s cruelty you 
would do this thing? Have you no other reason 
for your Quixotic conduct !” 

Lower and lower drooped the flushed face, the 
long lashes veiled the shamed secret in the dark 
eyes; Mrs. Hope, leaning forward, kissed the 
bowed, dark head. 

“Ts it Oswald? Dear, you may trust me.” 

“Do not send me away, do not think me 
bold,” murmured Bertha. “I—I have no hope 
—but I want to help you because you belong to 
him—but I thought I could hide my secret.” 

The next moment she was locked in Ruth 
Hope’s embrace. 

“ Dear, a mother’s inetinct is keen, and please 
Heaven, when better times come, he may see 
with my eyes, and give me my daughter.” 

That night Oswald returned weary and jaded ; 
of course he-was unsuccessful, proving over again 
the truth of the saying, “ Unto him that hath 
more shall be given; unto him that hath not 
shall be taken even that hehath.”” He wondered 
as he halted ‘at the fovt of the stairs why the 
group in the room above spoke so cheerily ; and 
feeling in no humour for society, turned into the 
comfortless kitchen which the Hopes rented, and 
which at night was transformed into a bedroom. 

Throwing himself into a chair, he sat with his 
elbows upon the table, his face hidden in his 
hands. He was worn with fatigue, weak with 
fasting, and as he thought, 

“To-morrow must end it all; but they shall 
never learn the truth,” the slow, dreadful tears 
of manhood forced themselves from beneath the 
shut lids—gradually he stretched his arms out 
before him, and as his head drooped lower and 
lower yet, he broke into heavy, uncontrollable 
sobs. It was then he heard the frou-frow of a 
woman’s skirts ; thinking it was his mother, he 
compelled himself to keep silence—she would 
think he slept. But presently a hand was laid 
upon his shoulder, and a soft voice said,— 

“ Oswald, what are you doing here?” 

It was a very pretty voice, in fact it had been 
said of Bertha that if a man should hear her 
speak in the dark, he must fall in love with her 
at once. The young man could not look up for 
very shame ; his face was all blotted and blurred 
with tears, and like all true Englishmen he was 
ashamed of his emotion. As yet he would not 
even trust himself to speak, and the girl went on 
very tremulously,— 

“Will you not give me welcome, cousin, when 
already the others make much of me. Don’t you 
know there is nothing I wish so much as to be 
the tried and trusted friend of the family? I 
am not merely a guest, but one of you—only— 
only I wanted to feel sure you too would be glad 
to see me here,”’ 

He looked up then, his face yet bearing traces 
of his suffering. 

“You are mad to cast in your lot with us,” he 
said, bitterly. ‘“‘ We are despised and outcast ; 
why could you not profit by your mother’s 
instructions, as she did?” 
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She winced under his words, but answered 
bravely,— 

“T was never fitted for the position mamma 
would have me fill, and—and I was lonely. I 
missed Effie, too, there was no one else to care 
for me, but if you say I must go I will go at 
once.” 

“Please yourself,” he said, roughly. 
going or staying will not affect me now, and I 
believe you are honest,” he rose then and pre- 
ceded her up the stairs, nor did she see him any 
more that night. But as she lay wakeful with 
Effie nestled in her arms and tiny Nell, leaning 
trustfully against her, she thought of Oswald’s 
look and manner as, he said, “ Your going or 
staying will not affect me now,” and trembled. 

Rising early in the morning she helped Mrs. 
Hope prepare breakfast, and as Oswald made 
ready for the daily journey, whispering her aunt 
hurriedly that business would take her from 
home ; but that she must not be anxious con- 
cerning her, dressed hastily, and when her cousin 
issued from the house followed him cautiously. 
He, all unaware that he was shadowed held on 
his way like one with a purpose, looking neither 
to the right nor left, never looking behind, and 
always Bertha strained her eyes to follow his 
tall, muscular figure, keeping well in the rear. 

At last, after what’seemed the longest journey 
she had ever taken, they came to Clissold Park, 
anf she songht refuge behind a clump of shrubs. 

Cautiously, Oswald looked around, his face was 
so awful in despair that Bertha almost shrieked 


aloud, but had still strength left to control her- | 


self. 

He took out some letters and memoranda, 
which he destroyed, scattering the minute frag- 
ments into the quiet waters. 

Then he walked down to the brink. It was so 
early we: that the first nursemaid with her little 
flock had not yet appeared—what was it to die 
afterall? Why should he care to live ? 

With a groan he lifted his arms above his head, 
and it was then that a voice cried, breathlessly,— 

“No, no cousin Oswald, I have not followed 
you so far to take back such evil tidings to those 
who love you ;” and there was Bertha before 
him—white, shivering, but resolute. 

He almost cursed her in that moment. She 
had stepped between him and oblivion. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked, 
savagely. ’‘ Why do you play the spy upon me ? 
Go home at once.” 

“Twill go only with you. I dare not leave 
you knowing what evil purpose you have in 
view.” 

“Ts it an evil deed to rid the world of one un- 
necessary unit!” he said, bitterly. “I amonlya 
burthen upon those who love me—I am better 
gone!” 

“For shame,” cried the girl, “ oh, for shame, to 
fall under the first sharp attack ! Did you think 
when you stole out out this morning to do this 
dreadful deed, how wickedly you were adding to 
your parents heavy load of grief? Did you quite 
forget the long, long lonely hours when your 
mother would sit watching for your return, 
hope dying day by day ; of your father’s heart- 
broken look when he returned to find you still 
absent ; and then of that dreadful time when the 
cruel truth was told them bluntly, and they came 
to look upon what was once you, and, perhaps, 
reproached themselves because they feared in 
some way they had allowed you to feel yourself 
® pensioner upon their bounty.” 

“For Heaven’s sake be quiet,” Oswald pleaded ; 
but she saw her advantage, and pursued it like 
the brave little woman she was ; and just because 
she loved him so dearly she did not spare him 
one jot or tittle until she saw his face whiten and 
his eyes grow dim ; then, before she could sup- 
port him, he fell, and lay like a log at her feet. 

She remembered then that he had not broken 
fast since her arrival in town, and her tears fell 
fast as she pillowed his head upon her knee. 

When at last his eyes opened it was to put 
her compassionate face bent above him,— 

“Oh, dear!” she said, with an assumption of 
cheerfulness, “ what a fright you have given me. 
Lend me your hand, I am strong, and will help 
= to your feet, People are getting about, and, 
and——” 


} 
“Your 


“You are ashamed to be seen with me,” said 
Oswald, languidly rising. “No, no; but uno- 
mantic as it may seem, I am terribly hungry—I 
did not breakfast this morning—let us go to some 
quiet place.” 

He was so shaken by his recent conflict with 
temptation, and the hardships he had borne, that 
he yet leaned upon her shoulder for support. 

“TI know a place where you will be quite safe,” 
he said ; “ let me take you there. Bertha, I think 
Ihave been mad ; but if you value my mother’s 
peace of mind you will not breathe one word to 
her of what you so narrowly prevented this 
morning.” 

“You must give me your promise,” she re- 
sponded, quickly, “you will rever stoop to such 
a coward’s trick again, You are a man, for your 
manhood’s sake be strong.” 

He paused a moment before he answered ; then 
he said,--- 

“T promise ; but I wonder would you have 
cared if, if it had happened !” 

“You know that I would,” she snswered, 
quietly, but her very lips were white. 

They came at length to a quiet coffee shop, at 
which Oswald paused ; but thrusting her little 
purse into his hand, Bertha remarked cheerfully — 

“You must order breakfast, and let me be the 
founder of the feast, at least for this once. I am 
afraid you will think me a very gourmand, but 
Iam so hungry that I prefer chops to eggs and 
bread and butter. Shall we say, coffee and 
chops ?” 

Her hunger must have existed only in her own 
imagination, for she merely crumbled her bread, 
sipped her coffee, and left her ehop untasted. 
Watching the avidity with which Oswald de- 
voured his breakfast, she wes almost choked wit’ 
resolutely repressed sobs. Poor boy, poor boy ! 
he had been wellnigh starving himself. 

But it did her heart good to see the change in 
him when they once more emerged into the 
street. He held his head erect, and something of 
his old bearing returned to him, as he carefully 
piloted her through the ever-increasing throng of 
people. Presently she said,— 

“Oswald, will you give me this one day ?” 

“ Are you afraid to trust my given word ¢” 

“No, but, but I am just a little shaken and 
nervous,” 

“Tshould be a brute to deny you anything ; 
Bertha you are my good angel;” and those words 
—_ all day in her ears, making sweetest music 

or her, 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ BERTHA, you are a veritable sunbeam in the 
house,” said Mrs. Hope, a week later. “I begip 
to wonder how we ever contrived to exist without 
you, aud Oswald isa new man, since your coming. 
I was growing afraid for him.” 

Bertha tossed her hat aside, saying with a 
quaver in her voice,— 

“You praise me very highly dear auntie, but 
I don’t think you mean to flatter, and if in 
anyway I have made your life brighter I am 
more than content--Content ! why I am happier 
than I ever was before, because I am of use, and 
live in an atmosphere of affection. And now, 
dear, I hear uncle’s step, and as we three shall be 
alone, I want to talk over business mattera with 
you.” 

“Tt is always business with Bertha,” remarked 
Mr. Hope, as he entered. ‘ Well, my scientific 
dressmaker, how did the cutting-out lesson pro- 
ceed this morning?” 

© Very well, thanks ; but if you can spare time 
sit down by me here, and listen to what I have 
to say. You know, or ought to know, uncle, that 
I have a very fair opinion of my own dress- 
making, still, having made my own and Gwen’s 
morning gowns for three years, and I thought 
that if I learnt the art of cutting out, I could set 
up as a fashionable modiste. But it would take 
a long time to establish a connection, and I might 
contract bad debts, so I have given the matter 
due consideration and I think the best thing we 
can do is to emi ‘~ 

Had a bomb fallen at the Hope’s feet they could 





not have been more startled. 


“Ewigrate!” ejaculated Aunt Ruth, whilst 
her husband, always somewhat slow of speech, 
said presently “My girl, that cos's a deal of 
money, and we have none,” 

“ Oh, there is mine ! You have often called me 
your second daughter, and it is a daughter’s 
privilege and joy to help her parents, I will take 
no denial—think the matter over and let me 
have your decision to-night. If we are going 
there is notime like the present, and Australia 
is healthy, I believe.” 

“But Bertha, Mrs.- Fraser would have some- 
thing to say in this matter ; you are under age,” 
remonstrated Aunt Ruth. 

“T shall write mamma at once.” 

“ Then we will postpone our Cevision until her 
reply comes,” remarked Mr. Hope, “and remem- 
ber, Bertha, that even if I can bring myself to 
a-cept your loan, I may never be able to repay 
you. We may fall on still more evil days than 
these, and then what will you do—penniless and 
in a foreign land?” 


(Continued on page 404.) 








A BRAVE HEART. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Justina was almost frightened by this com 
plete fulfilment of her presentiment. She ha! 
felt assured within herself that the man Lord 
Dunchester had met iv Paris would be linked in 
some sort of way with her husband, and yet now 
that she stood, realizing how true this feeling bad 
been, she was amazed, and suddenly beset with 
fear. 

If Rupert himself had come down into this 
peaceful little village she would not have been so 
distressed as she was at sight of one who had 
been so active and evil a worker in her life. She 
stood there lost for a few moments in the con- 
fusion of thought that this last event had 
awakened within her. 

One thing, however, was very ceitain to her 
auid all this confusion ; no matter what the re- 
sult would be to herself, she must speak out the 
truth, she must let Basil know what she had dis- 
covered, and so warn Lord Dunchester of the 
nature of the guest he was about to entertain so 
hospitably and so innocently. 

She trembled in every limb as this thought 
came into definite form. She knew in this 
moment how horrible, how bitter was the very 
suggestion of a possible meeting, to say nothing 
of a re-union with Rupert Seaton, when the sight 
of his confederate and associate had such power 
to unnerve her, 

Basil felt immediately as he joined her, drew 
her hand through his arm again, that something 
was amiss with her. 

“ You are tired, Justina ; you must have a cab, 
it is too much for you to walk back to the house. 
I ought to be ashamed of myself for having 
imagined you——” 

© Dear Basil—it is not that—I am not tired ; 
only—only a little distressed. I would rather 
walk, much rather ; and I have something to say 
that must be said at once !” 

Basil’s heart beat a little quickly. He could 
not, of course, define exactly how this change had 
come to her, he was only conscious there was a 
change since he had left her a few moments 
before to go in search of a newspaper. 

He looked at her anxiously, her face looked 
very white in the dim light. He once again 
urged the question of a carriage or some con- 
veyance ; but she would not agree to this. 

“ Basil, something has happened ; very strange, 
and to me very painful. You noticed Lord Dun- 
chester’s friend ¢” 

Sir Basil answered “ yes” to this, of course. 

“What of him, Justina dear?” he added 
quietly. 

“ He is a man whom I have good rearon to call 
dishonourable,” she said in a low voice, full of 
trouble. ‘His name when I knew him was not 





St. Leger—it was Aynesworth. Do you not re- 
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member the name, Basil? Stop and think one 
moment. You—you read it once as the signature 
io a letter I received !” 

Basil stood still suddenly, and gave a sharp 
exclamation. 

“T remember well,” he said, and then he 
paused. Every word of that letter seemed to 
come back to him; every cruei, remorseless 
word. He had hated the writer when he had 
read it, for his curt, ill-chosen rudeness to such a 
poor defenceless creature as Justina was, Yet 
Basil could recall no sort of dishonour reflecting 
on Aynesworth in that letter. The dishonour 
had been for Rupert, for the man who bad forged 
his (Basil's) pame, and passed the forged cheque 
cu to this other man. 

Justina seemed to divine his thoughts, she 
trembled a little, and could not speak for the 
moment, then she drew a sharp breath. 

“ You—you have never heard the sequel of 
that story, Basil ; you will forgive me, I know, 
that I should never have.told you, but it was so 
horrible ; it was the last blow of all; it nearly 
killed me. I have hardly dared remember it 
even to myself!” 

She clung to his arm unconsciously as she told 
him all; how she had entered her home ill and 
broken in pride, heart and spirit on that by- 
gone morning ; how she had been met by the 
news that Rupert was gone—that he had deserted 
ker in the darkest morn of her life. She told 
him of the landlady’s words about America, and 
then of how she had found bis farewell note— 
that note that told her so coolly, so shamelessly, 
ihat she had been tricked as well as dishonoured, 
and that the angry denunciation and rage of 
Aynesworth had all been part of the play to 
insure getting her aid, and, through her aid, Basil 
Fotheryill’s acquieseuce to the forgery that had 
been carried out so successfully. 

To describe Basil's feelings as he listened 
would be an impossibility. His.blopd literally 
boiled with rage, with supreme, indignation and 
disgust for the cowardly cunnivg that had been 
wiought on this poor desolate child. 

The whole matter struck him as being so wan- 
tou. What need for this acting ? what need to 
have put the burden of such enforced humiliation 
on Justina’s shoulders ? 

The forgery had been a very neat and clean 
one. Lven he bimself had been amazed at the 
similarity to his own writing, when in due 
course of time the cheque eame back to him from 
his bank. Could they not have managed their 
thieving without having dragged Justina so 
closely into their shame? Of course the trick had 
been done to make assurance doubly sure—to 
make the certainty of their getting the money 
doubly safe. Yet, even with this knowledge 
forced upon him, Basil could not bring his mind 
on to so low a plan of deceit and cruelty as to 
realise that necessity had forced these two 
men to torture a woman in the way they had 
done. 

As the vivid remembrance of Justina’s mental 
anguish, of the acute agony of pain and shame 
aud humiliated pride came back to him in this 
moment, the heart of Basil Fothergill was sud- 
deuly ablaze with wrath against the man she 
was compelled to call her husband, and against this 
other man who had been his confederate in this 
villainy. He overeame his indignation as well 
ac he could, and thought of her instead. 

“We must not stand here in the cold, Justina,” 
he said hurriedly. “Iam sorry you won’t let me 
drive you home, but as you are so obstinate we 
must walk quickly instead. Lean on me, dear, 
and don’t let yourself trouble more than you can 
possibly help about this matter. Leave every- 
thing to me; you can trust me, can you not, 
Justina?” 

She made no answer in words, only her small 
fingers clasped themselves more tightly round his 
arn. 

After awhile as they walked onward and neared 
the approach to the house, she spoke out the 
burden of her thoughts. 

“What shall you do, Basil?” she asked, ner- 
vously, hurriedly, 

“Nothing very dreadful,” he said half-lightly. 
He was above all else eager to soothe her, She was 





in no condition, mental or bodily, to. meet any 
excitement or new trouble. 

“T shall take an early opportunity of speaking 
with Dunchester, and letting him understand 
that the character of his new guest is not suchas 
to make him either a,desirable or proper person 
to have in his house, new or at any-time. I shall 
not speak out plainly, unless I find either that 
Dunchester is inclined to be foulish or stubborn, 
or that the other man attempts to show fight. 
I fancy a word from me will have a very good 
effect on Dunchester, he always seems to like 
my advice ; and although he is a bit racketty 
and foolish his heart is in the right place, and he 
is always a gentleman and a man of honour.” 

They were quite close to the house now, aud 
Basil, taking Justina’s hand in his, said very 
gently and gravely,— 

“T think, dear, that it will be altogether a‘vis- 
ablethat you do not makeany hasty’plans to leave 
us, as I know you. have been. intending to do, 
You shall have.as much literty as you like ; take 
up your work again assoon as you, fesl equal 
to it.. And if your prand, little saul frets at re- 


maining our guest for.so, long—~well, why not | 


ensconce yourself in sojue little corner of our 
village? There you can be as independent as you 
like, and still have the comfort of our protection— 
affection.” 

Justina found it.very, hard t> answer him ; 
her tears were thick in her beautiful eyes, and 
her heart was full. His last words, epoken so 
calmly, and so practical in their sense, fell upon 
her troubled thoughts in a most consoling way. 
The difficulty and weary doubt that had beset 
her, the very thought of withdrawing from these 
two, seemed to pass frourher. - 

She felt that this man was in the truest sense 
her friend. and counsellor. She was touched al- 
most too deeply for words, and yet she felt she 
must speak‘out, if only feebly, the gratitude that 
overwhelmed her at his unfailing, goodness. 

“T think your advice is very wise, Basil,” she 
said, in her pretty, faint voice, “and 1—I—like 
the idea very much, You can imagine what an 
effort it has been to me to let the thought of 
separation from Molly and. from you come into 
my mind, and yet, you know, dear friend, it 
would not be possible for me to remain on with 
you for ever, My. life can be sweetened by your 
friendship; but it must be faced alone and 
fought out by my own efforts. . Your proposal 
comes to me like a ray of light. We must begin 
to look for a place immediately before—” here 
Justina’s lips curled into a very faini smile, 
“before Aunt Margaret gets to krow of my in- 
tention and declares her horror at my independ- 
ence. 

“That is settled, then,” Basil said, as he re- 
leased her band. “ We will talk to Molly to- 
night, and she will arrange everything. There is 
no one like Molly for arranging things. I think, 
on the whole, it iz an excellent plan, better even 
than letting you go away under Lady Sartoris’s 
eare. Of course, the world would say she was 
the one and. only person to look after you ; but 
we must set the world at defiance sometimes, 
you know, and this is.one of those opportunities 
which suggest such a defiance |in.a. most satisfac- 
tory sense.” 

They both laughed at this, but not heartily, 
and then Justina passed in through the doorway 


the Earl aud.on sending Mr. Aynesworth St. 
Leger to the right-alout as quickly as possible. 
“At all hazards I must prevent a meeting 
between this man and Justina. He need not 
even know she is in- the neighbourhood. I should 


imagine as soon as he hears my name he will | 


| understand that his presence here will be neither 





| 


desirable for us nor profitable to himself. What 
an unworldly boy Philip is, to be sure. After 
all his knocking about oue would have imagined 
he would have known a blackguard when he met 
him. Not that every blackguard carries his 
character written clearly on chis face.” Basil's 
thoughts went to Rupert Seaton and to his re- 
fined handsome appearance. “As gaod an out- 
ward case as you could wish to see,” hesaid to 
himself, and then. he set his. teeth ; “and what a 


| 








| Sir Basil,” he made answer after this. 


think, that Seaton does net come within.neach of 
iny arm. I have plenty of common. sense.and 
self-control ; but for all that there are mements 
when.a man is not master ef himself,ard that 
child’s wrengs diive away all. prudence.when I 
let myself think of them. In fact it dees. zot 
do to think of them at all, or ’ and jhere 
Basil gave himself a.great. shake aud strode on 
more quickly into the darkness. 

He was not long, in reaching the Hut, as Lord 
Dunehester’s small country house was,cadled. 

Sir, Basil made. his way straight ipto the hunee. 
He did: not avait to be announced, but turning 
the handle of the low, old-fashioned door, he 
walked right into the hall. 

The place was empty, though from the appear- 
ance of the chairs-arranged:in.a semi-circle abeut 
the fire it was evident the Earl's guests had been 
gathered there probably ouly a few. aoaments 
before. 

Glancing about him to catch sight of Lord 
Dunchester somewhere; Sir. Basil walked through 
the; hall to a room which, was. the most. likely 
place_to find the young. man. 

A cloud of tobacco met him ashe enterad, 
and in front of the fire, stretched comfortably 
in a low easy: chair, was not the Earl. himself, 
but the man about whom Sir Basil had come to 
speak, 

Both men paused a mement. St. Leger 
sprang ta.his feet instantly. 

“Do youwwant Lord Dunchester ?”’ he.asked, 
courteously. “He has just thisanatant left me. 
Gone to speak to a keeper, I fancy.” 

Basil paused a moment, then shut the door 
deliberately. 

“JT did want Lord. Dunehester,” he aid, very 
coldly ; “ but on.second thoughts yourwill do as 
well, if not better, than.he.” 

The other man looked surprised ; but: he put 
down the newspaper he held and stood jat.atten- 
tion, as it were. 

“ How can I serve you?” he,asked, imitating 
Sir Basil’s.cold, concise tones. “I.donot think I 
have the honour of your acquaintauce. I'am a 
stranger here. I have only this last.balf-hour 
arrived from London,” 

Basil took a step forward .and fixed his eye 
very firmly on the face before him. It was not a 
handsome face, nor was.it a. very good.one. yet, 
neither was ita bad one. It was an ordinary 
intelligent face with a pair of clenr,, straight- 
looking eyes. 

“My name is Basil Fothergill,” Justina’s 
friend said, very quietly. “ Perhaps after that 
you will require me:to say no-more.” 

Mr. St. Leger’s expression of astonishment 
deepened, and he was silent an instant. 

“Tam afraid I really do not understand yau, 
“Your 
name, save, of course, being familiar as that of a 
well-<nowun.aud honoured English family, conveys 
nothing to me, absolutely nothing.” 

Sir Basil remained silent with. amazement,.and 
then a feeling of uneasiness crosted his mind. 
Could it be that Justina had made.a mistake ? 
The light had not been very clear, and the dag- 
cart had flashed past so quickly. 

He began speaking hurriedly. 

“That you may not.be mystified farther than 
is possible,” he said, “I will at once goto the root 





| of my meaning. I believe you.call yourself now, 
and Basil turned and strode down the grounds 
again, bent on immediately finding his way to | 


St. Leger—is not that.so?” 

“St. Leger is my name,” the other answered 
very coldly, ‘‘ What.naxt, Sir Basil ?” 

* Only this. That to-night on arriving here you 
were recognized instantly by one who, knew you 
a few months back, not then bearing the name 
of St. Leger, but the less aristocratic one of 
George Aynesworth.” 

Mr. St. Leger laughed slightly. 

“ Your friend who recognised me was perfectly 
right,” he said, quietly. “A few months ago I 
was plain George Aynesworth, but since . that 
time, by the workings of fate and death, L have 
developed into the person you see before jou, 
George Everest St. Leger.at. your service.” 

Basil knitted his brows. .He was.more.than 
puzzled by the man’s, bearing, 

After awhile he.spoke. 

“Since you admit that you were known as 


villain inside the case! It is a good thing, I | George Aynesworth, hcw comes it that you tell 
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me you do not connect my name with any 
znemory in your mind ?” 

“Before I answer that,I must ask you a/ 
question, Sir Basil,” the other replied very | 
calmly: “by what.right do you enter this room 
and put me suddenly and mysteriously through | 
a cross-examination of this sort ?” 

“ By the right of honour and justice and truth | 
{ am speaking to you as I now do,” Basil | 
answered hotly. “I am here to-night as the 
friend of onewho has been shamefully, wantonly 
wronged by you, to expose;your-character to my 
friend, Philip Dunchester, and to expel you from 
this house and this place without farther 
delay !” 

The man before him maile a movement of) 
sudden henror, then ,as suddenly i¢hecked bim- 
eelf, 

“ This ig not for me to answer. sam here as 
Lord Dunchester’sguest. You areymamanmEyhave 
nevermseen before iniall.:my life. You :eome there 
to insult me in the most extraordinazg, ‘the mest 
unwaggantable manner. Your conduet,indeed, is 
o stramge that I must.deeline tovholdany more 
words with you, and .shall refer—Ahb ! here is 
Lord Dunchester, just:in tine,” 

The Harl, entering quietlgy from one to 
the other of the two men.im-autter and complete 
inazement. 

“St. Leger, what do yewemean? Basil, old 
hap, what is the matter?” jhe asked, hurriedly. 





ne 
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CHAPTER XVI. | 


“Ir means,” Mr. St. eger said, answering | 
his astonishment, “that for some strange and | 
bseure purpose, your friend, Sir Basil Fother- | 
+ill, has chosen to eome here to insult me in the | 
most unusual manner, and——” 

“Tt means, Philip,” Basil said, as calmly as he | 
‘ould speak, “that unfortunately I hold proof | 
that Mr. St. Leger.a few months ago, when his | 
name was not St. Leger but Aynesworth, was | 
connected, and that not honourably, with a busi- 
ne:s which touched me most intimately, and 
which was from beginning to end a sorry and 
disreputable piece of work.” 

St. Leger would have spoken, but the Earl | 
interposed. 

“You must speak out more plainly still, Basil, 
if you please,” he said, showing a-strong, proud | 
mamer ‘which would have delighted Molly’s | 
heart had she heard it. Then:he turned to the | 
ther, “ Sir:Basil is my oldest and most trusted | 
friend, »$t. Leger,” ‘he said, gently, still not with | 
warmth, “and anything that he says must al- 
ways be listened to, for +he:is not a man who 
speaks lightly or without good reason.” 

Mr. St. Leger bowed his head. He was quite 
‘alm. His bearing and manner.impressed Sir 
Basil against himself. If he had not heard with 
his own ears that:admitted fact that this maa 
had once been called \George Aynesworth he 
would have’ begun to. believe absolutely that 
Justina raust ‘havemade a:mistake. There had 
heen evidently no mistake, and, the George 
Aynesworth who had written:that letter she had 
brought to him that bygone morning now | 
stood before him. 

“T wish to do harm to no-man,” he said, when | 
he began: to speak again, “and if Mr. St. Leger 
can satisfy me that I wrong him in any word I 
utter against him I will offer him all the satisfac- 
tion an honourable and injured man can | 
demand.” 
_ To this St.”"Leger bowed his head a second | 
time. 

“T will endeavour to satisfy you, Sir Basil, to 
the best of my power,” he answered. 

Sir Basil said “Good,” and then, throwing off 
his heavy overcoat, he proceeded with what he 
had to seek and»say. 

“ My first question goes direct to the gist of 
the matter,”»he said, ‘ You are acquainted with 





| 
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Rupert:Seaton, are you not, Mr. St. Leger ?” 
4 - s St, Leger’s answer was given. uvhesitat- 
MEY ,— 

“LE avas certainly acquainted with Rupert 
Seaton a few months back, but ‘lately I have 
neither) seen him nor heard any news of him, 








The turn of fortune’s wheel that brought me to 


| where I now stand cut me off suddenly from 


many acquaintances of my former days. I will 

confess to you,” the man continued, with a slight 

laugh, “that Seaton was not an acquaintance I 

cared for very much. He was as bad as one 

could hope to find, and except for an evening’s 

amusement was not a particularly desixable com- 
BS ” 


Basilewas silent. He felt he was drifting.out 
of the track. There was a sound of truth in 
this:man’s voice that was most convincing. Al 
theugh he hesitated to do so, he felt his duty 
‘mew compelled him to speak Justina’s names 

“You were acquainted also with Mrs. Rupert 
Beaten ?” he-asked, in a low voice. 

‘MroSb...Leger’s face was a study of conaemm. 

“Yes; I have seen Seaton’s wife ouee or 
twice. Aimost lovely ginl,»who, I-fear, ha&mob 

inion of ‘me hecause she imagined 


an 
I ‘el her ‘husband ‘astray. .She-always received . 


me edldiy, and it ‘hurt me a little heeamse, 
though I was not:asaint, still I was not ae ead 
as-she imagined,.end, indeed, Rupert wanteiimm 
one ‘to leat him astray ; he could manage alt 
that sort.of thing by himself. I have often 
wontlered what has. become of Mrs. Seatoy. She 
was in-awrong groere altagether, and the last 
news E'hadof Rupert did not connect his wife's 
name or presence with it.” 

Basil waited till thereasy voice had ceased. 

The Earl was stamding by the fire, listening 


| attentivelyiand not without curiosity. 


“Then,” Basil said, when his turn came, “then 
I am to understand, Mr. St. Leger, that you 
have never been sufficiently intimate with Mrs. 
Seaton’s private affairs as to write her.a long 
and a very strong letter concerning them?” 

Mr. St. Leger’s*faceiwas all amazement. 

“T have never written to Mrs, Seaton in my 
life,” he declared when he could speak, and his 
tone was so full of frank astonishment it was 
impossible not to be impressed by it. 

dasil felt this impression most forcibly ; never- 
theless, how was it to be reconciled with all he 
knew ? , 

“Yet I have myself read a letter signed by 
your name—George Aynesworth—addressed to 
Mrs. Seaton.on.a very impoctant and sad matter 
in her life.” 

“Phat letter was not sent by me,” St. Leger 
said, emphatically. “Sir Basil, do you mind 
being even more explicit? I am -truly sorry if 
we have to probe into any private matter that 
belongs to Mrs:.Seaton ; but in justice to myself, 
you see, I must continue the subject until all is 
known and Iam:clear in your eyes as being quite 
innocent of any charges you were about to bring 
against me.” 

Sir Basil hesitated. a long. moment. 

“ Mra, Seaton’s sorrows are very heavy and 
very sacred to my sister and myself ; but since 
you put the matter in the form of justice, I can 
withhold nothing that is-your due to hear.” 

Thereupon, quietly and gravely, he told the 
story of the forgery, with the additional and 
worse features which he had ozly that evening 
learned from Justina’s lips. 

When all was told, St. Leger drew a deep 
breath, significant of much complex feeling. 

“Weill,” he said, frankly, “I always knew 
Seaton was a bad lot, but this is worse even than 
I could possibly have imagined. I am exceed- 
ingly obliged to you, Sir Basil, for telling me this 
story. I shall:at once imstitute proceedings to 
find Rupert Seaton, as he eannot be allowed to 


) wander through the world vilifying and destroy- 


ing a man’s reputation in this shameful way ; 
and when you see Mrs. Seaton, Sir Basil, will 
you try and tell her something of my real 
distress ? that, in this false and base use of my 
name, I should have seemed to add to her 
already heavy load of troubleand grief. Poor 
child! What a horrible thing! and what a 
monster of ingenuity and evil is this Rupert 
Seaton! I pity her, poor creature, from the 
bottem of my heart !” 

Basil paused only a ‘momeni, and then held 
out his hand. 

“T ask your pardon, Mr. St. Leger, for the 
doubt that was inmy mind. Perhaps, however, 
you will forgive me: morerreadily when you recall 


the story I have told you, and realize how 
difficult it was fur me not to associate you with 
Rupert Seaton’s sin.” 

“ T forgive you most willingly, Sir Basil ; and, 
indeed, I do not see how else you could have 
acted, having such an overwhelming amcunt of 
proof to urge you on agaixst me. The story, if 
told in a novel, would searcely be believed. 
Thank goodness you have spoken so freely, 
otherwise I might have gone for years: burdene | 
.with this load of dishenour and wrong which 
does not belong to me. You will, I hope,” St. 
Leger added, with a laugh, “have mo objection 
te my remaiving on here as Dunchester's guest ? 
Naturally, whee ene is unknown, one must 
expect a little hositation.and .dombt about. one- 
self; but I trust scan to thoroughly establish 
myself in your gook opinion, Sir Basil, and so 
win my" to a possible chance of obtaiming 
your frie ip some day soon.” 

“ Shake hands ageiu on that,” eried Lord 
Dunehester, who was intensely relieved . and 
}:délighted at the result.of affairs; “and, Basil, 
old chap, you will stayand dinewith us. Lady 
“Sartoris has arrived, you know, aud. she will be 
so pleased to see you.” 

But Basil made: his excuses. He was-¢ager to 
be alone, cut in themight, to ‘think over all he 
had heard. It was.not possible for:him to refuse 
to give fullest belief to the »profession of this 
man’s innocence in that story of simand shame. 
He was, to tell the truth, much impressed,and 
favourably so, by St. Leger’s manner and bear- 
ing ; and, from the beginning, there ‘had ‘been 
such convincing amazement, and, as the matker 
grew stronger, such a real sense of injury, that 
Basil’s good opinion had deepened and inten- 
sified. 

The difficulty now would be to put the real 
story before Justina. It was such a horrible and 
hideous story of cunning and evil that, much as 
she had already suffered at thought of her 
husband’s wrong-dving, this sufferiug must be 
made even more cruel when she learnt that his 
hand, ard his alone, had worked all the dis- 
honour she had had to bear. Still, in justice to 
this man, the truth must be told, and told 
without delay. 

Sir Basil got into his. big coat again, and shook 
hands a second time with the mau he had come 
to denounce. 

“ T will walk with you.a little way,” the, Earl 
gaid ; and the two mewaccordingly went out of 
the room together. 

“ Shall be back directly, St. Leger, eld chap. 
If you want to go and dress, ask avy of the 
servants, they will show you whieh is your 
room,” Lord Dunchester cried, looking back an 
instant as he went. 

St. Leger made some courteous answer to this, 
and the door was shut, and he was left alone. 
The closing of the door was.a signal for a ehange 
to come over the man’s face. He became eon- 
vulsel with laughter, aud throwing himself into 
the easy-chair again gave way frecly yet noise- 
lessly to his. mirth, 

‘A lonely scene,” ‘he said to himsclf, when he 
could speak. ‘‘ Quite the most dramatic I have 
ever passed through. I expected something of 
this, of course, aud it isas well I had prepared 
myself for the Baronet’s attack, though I did not 
expect it quite so early in the day. What a 
good, honest, lumbering creature to be sure! Not 
a fool!. Oh! by nv means a fool ; and yet—very 
much of a fool to-night for all that. I wonder 
why it is that honesty and honour, and mest of 
those sort of qualities are always allied to such 
credulity, one might always say innocence of 
mind, There is a man who is a credit to 
humanity, and behold! he is outavitted in- 
stantly by an utter worthless vagabond like me ! 
There was dignity in his surrender, too. By 
Jove! he nearly upset me, but, after all, J am 
getting a little too old to be caught by that sort 
of thing. Enough for me that I have thrown 
dust in Basil Fothergill’s eyes, and that I shall 
make a pretty hole in Basil Fothergill’s banking 
account before another year is gene, that is if the 
devil does not desert me. By what lucky chance 
I wonder, did I run up against Dunchester? It 





must have been fate, otherwise how should [ 
have ever kuown that Justina Seaton was living 
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‘““] SHOULD HAVE BEEN SO GRIEVED IF DEAR MRS, SEATON HAD GONE AWAY!” SAID BEATRICE TO LEAM GREATOREX. 


down here? Her luck must be our luck. She 
has tumbled on her feet, and were she a free 
woman Basil Fothergill would make her his wife 
to-morrow. How the man loves her! and she is 


worthy of his love, for she is beautiful and pure | 
asanangel. A pity,” Mr. St. Leger said, with a | 


sardonic smile, as he rose from his chair to go in 
search of his room,—‘‘ A pity to keep two such 
beings apart. Undoubtedly Justina Seavon must 
become a free woman, and that without much 


* o * 


The connection that existed between Mrs. 
Seaton and Lady Sartoris was the means of 
elevating the former .to a much higher social 
position in the opinion of Croomehuret than that 
which she had held up to now. 

It is impossible to destroy the plant of snob- 
bishism out of the hearts of the mass of English 
middle-class people. A title may belong to a 
man who commits every crime under the sun, but 
because this man has a title his iniquities are 
glossed over and his shortcomings forgiven by 
the thousands who worship a name with a handle 
to it. 

Hence the glory of Lady Sartoris’s title fell 
upon Justina, and quite to her ignorance gave 
her a status in this small village which would not 
have been forthe ming had her relationship with 
her aunt not been made public. 

Justina herself was not any the happier for her 
aunt’s appearance on the scene. As she had pre- 
dicted, Lady Sartoris, alive at once to the differ- 
ence iu the girl’s position since her friendship 
with the Fothergill’s was so patent to all, over- 
whelmed her with small and unnecessary atten- 
tions, 

When the subject of Justina’s remaining on in 
Croomehurst was first mooted to her ladyship, 
she was full of objections. 

“My niece is far too beautiful to live alone; 
she really ought to be under my care,” she said 
to Molly one day. 

** Justina will not be alone ; she will have me 
all the time,” Molly answered brusquely. Though 





her wisdom told her for her brother’s sake, and 
for the girl’s sake too, this plan of Justina settling 
down in Croomehurst was fraught with danger 
and protable pain, the very notion of Justina 
going away with her aunt was quite appalling to 
her. Consequently, despite the: promptings of 
her woman’s intuition and wisdom, Molly threw 
herself into the matter of finding and making a 
little home for Justina with all her heart. 

Beatrice Somerset was also greatly delighted 
and excited about this plan. 

“‘IT should: have been so grieved if dear Mrs. 
Seaton had gone away,” she cried to Leam 
Greatorex as the two sat drinking tea in the 
latter’s own boudvir. ‘‘ Croomehurst would have 
been quite lost without her ; and then it would 
be so sad for her to go; she is all alone and so 
delicate and so young; and is she not brave, 
working so hard for her living, Leam ?” 

Miss Greatorex sipped her tea calmly. 

“You know I do not share your gush for Mrs. 
Seaton, Bee,” she said, coldly. “Of course I am 
sorry for her and all that, but really I don’t 
think Molly ought to thrust a woman in Mrs. 
Seaton’s position on to us in thisway. We know 
nothing about her, Bee. Where does she come 
from? Who is she? Where is her husband ? 
Why must she live this curious sort of life? I 
confess it is not interesting to me, only objection- 
able.” 

“ Lady Sartoris— !” Bee began, rather feebly ; 
but Leam broke in shortly,— 

“Lady Sartoris! Pooh, my dear! Who is 
Lady Sartoris !—nvobody !” From the altitude of 
her own social position Leam could speak like 
this. She was silent for a moment or two before 
she spoke again. “Have you noticed Mr. St. 
Leger, the man who is staying at the Hut, Bee? 
It seems to me he knows all there is to know 
about Mrs. Seaton !” 

“Oh! Leam,” cried the other, full of warm 
enthusiasm and pain; “what is there to know 
about Mrs. Seaton more than that which Molly 
has told us? It seems unkind to doubt her,” 
Miss Somerset said, growing bolder, “and I for 





one will not do so. Her eyes look like the very 
meaving of tiuth, and sorrow. I am sure she is 
a dear, sweet girl (she is so young, we can hardly 
call her a woman), and I am delighted she is going: 
to stay here.” 

Learc. was silent. She had been amazed and 
embittered by the rush of anger that the latest 
news of Justina had awakened within her. She 
seemed to see the future she had planned 
out slipping slowly but surely from her, and: 
her hatred for Justina had become a living 
burning fact, so much so that it was with 
difficulty she could contain herself from giving 
vent to this jealous hatred whenever Justina’s 
name was mentioned. She managed, however, 
to curb her feelings, and as she was always cold 
and always haughty and unsympathetic, her 
manner passed for its usual condition. 

There was one person who had however gauged 
Leam Greatorex almost in the first moment of 
meeting, and who had immediately appraised 
her nature at its true worth. 

“A woman who will be valuable one of these 
days,” St. Leger had said to himself. “Sho 
knows how to hate well. I am sorry for Justina 
Seaton, but, if necessity drives, I shall most cer- 
tainly make use of the dark-eyed, hot-hearted 
Leam.” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue spinal cord, while it is a sort of cable 
carrying messages to and fro between the brain 
and the skin, is at the same time a series cof 
thirty-one segments, each segment connected 
with a pair of spinal nerves, These thirty-one 
segments occupy only seventeen or eighteen 
inches of the spinal canal, which is twenty-six. 
to twenty-eight inches long. The thirty-first’ 
segment is found opposite the base of the first 
lumbar vertebra. If one takes a cosmetic yencil 
it is very easy to draw, on a thin person, an out 
line of the spinal cord upon the back over the 
vertebral column, and in this way one gains & 
clear knowledge of these puzzling relations,. 
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MARK RUSHED UPON THE DRUNKEN NICKY ; GRIPPED HIM BY THE COLLAR ; AND FLUNG HIM HEADLONG OVER THE STOOL ! 


EVANGELINE’S LEGACY. 


—s0>— 


CHAPTER IX. 
SHADOWS OF THE PAST. 


Ir wanted but three days to Christmas Day. 

The promise of a long-lasting frost had, after 
all, not held out, and dull and cloudy weather, 
with a south-westerly wind, having once more set 
in, the ice all over the country was rapidly dis- 
appearing, and any business of life with which 
Jack Frost may have temporarily interfered was 
again in a fair way to proceed as usual. 

But the floods were still out, and the evening 
was still and mild. A pallid moon on her back 
was just visible in the rainy gray of the sky. The 
wide river, mitroring the dark woods, the tum- 
bling weir, the rushing mill-tails—all gleamed with 
a ghostly fitfulness beneath the moon’s wan* 
smile. 

Sir Philip Wroughton on that evening was dining 
alone with the Hubbles. Indeed, it was always 
en famille, and never with other company, that 
Sir Philip had accepted the hospitality of the 
Hubble family. 

He preferred such an arrangement, he coolly 
informed the master of the house ; and no insult- 
ing observation of the kind from the distinguished 
guest had ever yet given offence to Reuben 
Hubble, simply because, for reasons of his own, 
the wealthy Reuben declined to be offended. 

So Sir Philip Wroughton being absent from the 
Priory, and there being no hindrance in the way 
of accounts to go over, Guy Arminger, ascertain- 
ing that the towing-path of the Mosscourt 
meadows was tolerably high and dry, put on his 
cloth hat and light covert-coat, and set out for 
the Herncastles’ house. 

He had got a new song and the Christmas 
number of a popular monthly for Helen to look 
at; so off went Guy to the Lower Mills. The 
song and the magazine would amuse her—Helen 





—said Arminger to himse’f, whilst ke and Hern- 





castle strolled up to Marley for a cigar and a 
game of billiards at the “ Bear Hotel.” 

As Guy Arminger passed the lock-keeper’s cot- 
tage, he saw a light in a lower window falling 
ruddily out on the damp garden gloom. The 
curtain was drawn only partly across the lattice ; 
the small lit interior was distinctly visible. 

Old Jasper sat by the fire, a large open book—it 
looked like a Bible—spread upon his knee ; whilst 
kneeling there by his side, her hand upon the 
open page as if reading aloud, was the beautiful 
young stranger from Marley Mills. 

“ Miss Ferris, by Jove!” muttered Guy. 

The candle-light flickered upon the old man’s 
shaggy white hair, and played around the bent 
dark head of the kneeling girl. 

Guy, astovished, stared for a few seconds at 
the picture; then resumed his leisurely walk 
across the bridge. As he turned his back on the 
Lock cottage he heard Jasper’s cuckoo-clock strike 
seven, Arminger quickened his pace. 

“Queer,” he said aloud now—“almost as 
queer as what I saw the other night at Mosscourt 
-—if I did see it, and was not deceived,” he 
added, a emile, half thoughtful, half careless, 
flitting over his handsome fair face. He tapped 
at the dining-room window of the Herncastles’ 
house ; and Mark, knowing of old the familiar 
signal, threw aside his newspaper and, pipe in 
mouth, went to let Guy in. 

He sat down, quite at home, by the clean-swept 
hearth, and Helen, offering him a spill, the young 
fellow followed his friend Mark’s example and 
fell a-puffing at his pipe. He told them presently, 
having duly presented his song and Christmas 
number, what he had just seen at the Lock cottage, 
and asked Mark whether he did not consider the 
circumstance a rather singular one. 

“She seems to make a strange fuss with that 
old chap,” Arminger said. “As Sophy Hubble 
was saying the other day, I am really half in- 
clined to believe that there is something ‘shady’ 
about this Miss . 

“ What folly you talk occasionally, Guy,” Helen 
interrupted, with some asperity, 





Mark was silent, frowning ; and stared into the 
fire. He hated the idea of there being any shred 
of mystery in connection with the life of this gir} 
whom he had known so short a time, concerning 
whose antecedents, in fact, he knew absolutely 
nothing ; and yet who, notwithstanding, in those 
few short weeks, had gone near to robbing him of 
his entire peace of mind. 

He had grown to think of her both by night and 
by day ; her sweet, proud face, with its pathetic 
eyes, haunted him both in his business and out 
of it. 

Somehow he felt angry with Guy for his out- 
spokenness ; and Helen, discerning that Mark 
was annoyed, persuaded herself that she was angry 
with Guy Arminger too. 

“Do you not see how it is?” continued she, 
her slipper tapping her footstool, her darning- 
needle glancing fast about the heel of a coarse 
gray worsted sock of Mark's, “ The Hubble 
people are at dinner ; and Miss Ferris——” 

“ Not being esteemed, perhaps, worthy to meet 
Sir Philip Wroughton,” threw in Guy, nodding— 
“Yes?” 

Mark growled ; and with a rough hand seized 
the tabacco-jar at his elbow to refill his favourite 
briar. 

“ Yes ; not being, as you put it, Guy, esteemed 
worthy to meet Sir Philip—if the man is there,” 
said Helen, laughing now—“ Miss Ferris has 
charitably, knowing that at this hour she will be 
neither missed nor wanted, gone to old Jasper’s 
cottage to read to him for a little while. What 
more natural ? remembering all that happened 
on the night of her arrival here ; recollecting, too, 
how interested Miss Ferris has become in the old 
man, and what a strong fancy he has taken to her. 
For myself, I see nothing odd in it, Guy.” y 

“ She was kneeling by his chair,” Guy rumi- 
nated. “That, surely, was an extraordinary 
familiarity on her part, and totally unnecessary. 
No; they would never believe me if I were to 
tell them what I saw—what I am almost positive 
that I did see—the other night at the Priory. 
So I'll keep it to myself, and perhaps it will happen 
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again. ; I won't tell them. Better not.” 
Aloud : The old chap declares, doesn’t yo that 
this Miss Ferris resembles a daughter he lost 
years ago—a. daughter who ran away from home 


and never came backto him? ‘Mrs. Dames, at the | 


Priory, once tald .me.semethingof the tale—or 
tried to, and gar frightiully mixed—but I have 
forgotten her zigmarole. It was a very gin-and- 
watery one,” laughed Guy ; “I do remember 
that.” 

“Ah, yes; \but Jasper is not to be trusted. 
(When mind and memory fail them, old--people 
eometines take uncommonly queer notions into 


sheir heads,” answered Flelen,darning away in- 


Gusixiously. 

“Miss Ferris, at any rate, doesn’t seem = 
Object to the old fellaw’s flights of favey,” 
marked Guy. “Oa.thecontrary, she appeats ~~ 
takea Christian delight in humouring them.” 

“J really believeshe does,” said Helen. “She 
goevaway to-morrow fora short Chriatmas. hdli- 
day, you know; but will return, so Sapby | 
Hubble says, early i in. January, sovas to-he-alile to.| 
helpjthem in ‘their preparations for their New 
Year ball.” 

“You wilbgo as ueual, I suppose ?” ‘inquired 
Guy Arminger lazily. 

“Oh, I suppose-so,” replied Helen,with a little 
impatient. sigh. 

Preseutly Arminger sail— 

“By-the-bye, what wassthe name of Jasper’s 
runaway child? That slipstod eld body:at the 
Priory did tell me, Helen ; but,as I say, Ib have 
forgotten, Wasn’t it something unusual snd 
poetic for a girl of her class—notvan ordinary 

cme, I mean!” rs ‘. 

“Tt certaimly was not an o: ry name. ut 
then, you see, Guy, thereby hangs a tale,” Helen 
replied. 

Bump, bump, bump, at the dining-ream deer; 

nd entered Martha Croeket. 

“Mr. Mark, my Davy wants a word with yeu. 

t’s about that last load of Rackhonse corn that 

me in this afternoon, he said I was to tell 

All right,” said Mark, rising at once and 
lapping on his miller’s cap; “I'll come out to 


him ;” and he followed Martha to the kitchen | 


regions. 


“Was it Ethelreda—Ethelberta—Elvira—or 


what!” continued Arminger, helping himself | 


to Mark’s brown jar of “ Virginia” and taking 
p the conversational thread which Martha and 
‘message had momentarily broken. “It was 
aii outlandis h, I know, Helen.” 
“What?” said che “ Ob, you mean the 
vme oi Jasper Brooke’s daughter! Let me see. 
f 
Helen, narratively, “that years ago the. present 
wner of Mosscourt Priory —your precious. Sir 
Philip, Guy—-or perhaps I ought to say more 


wrrectly his branch of the family—no more | ,. > 
rectly hi ch of t mayne more | his poems. You remember, Guy—you are fond | 


creamed that one of its members would eventu- 
cliy sueceed to the Mosscourt estate than— 
than—” said she, casting about for an apropos 

a, “ than i 

“Than I am dreaming at the present moment 
; one day becoming Lord Mayor of London,” 

supplied the ready Guy. “ Yes, that much I 
have heard.” 

“ Ah, thanks,” said Helen, looking up at him 

with a quick smile. ‘“ That will do exactly.’ 
Sut this has no thing to do with old ei 
rooke and his daughter,” Guy said. 

“Tim coming to it. Im aw oe sir, remem- 
er, and you must allow me to tell my little 
story in my own way, else I can’t tell it at all.” 

“So!” said the young man, sinking back with 
a resigned air among the cushions of his com 

tortable chair and slowly puffing out gossamer 

ings from the cherished meerscbaum “between 
slips. “ Helen, I am all attention.” 

“No, ” she repeated, emphatically ; “the Philip 





Wroughton branch, in days gone by—so I have | 


heard my parents say—no more dreamed that 
ene of them would one day become Sir Philip 
Wroughton, of Mosseourt Priory and Goole 
Grange, than you, Guy, according to your own 
suggestion, are dreaming at this m ment of 
Mansion House honours aud turtle soup.’ 

“Ah, but the dream may come in time!” 


{ daresay you are aware, are you not,” went. on | 


eyes. “ Who knows?” 

“You witl (have to ureuse yourself, Guy, and 
work somewhat hardersthan you aremew deing 
if the dream. is sto medica a substantial end- 
age observed :practica) Helen, drily. 
me! I know that I am 
cesarean Uke: but :the “truth ‘is not always 
palatable ; and—and howsbout ot a 

““Bthelreda? ‘Nonsense! it oe 
me again I declare I won't -t 
word” 

Guy‘looked pathetic. 

“Tam dumb,” said:he. 

Bo Helen, threading her big needle afresh, 
went on again— 

“Well, you must know, it was in this wise. 
Sr Philip’s predecesser:was Sir Conrad Wireugh- 
ton, there being, at-ometime, between thedezmer 
and his.ehance of sucesssion,as mangas:three or 
»four vigorous lives ;:and-yet-within-the space of 
e@ few years these same thealthy lives, either in 
one fatal direetiion.or another,were swept from 
his path,so that Philip: Wroughton became ‘heir 
tothe Privry and the Grange. Goole Grange, I 
believe, is somewhere im Midlandshire. 

‘“Sip Conrad.and hiswife were a notoriously 
unhappy couple—a clililess - ; were 
wmaiched, I suspeet, invevery sense of the term. 
J-amnetesriain that he.actually ill-treated her ; 
he. simply ‘killed her with unkindusss and neglect. 
| He used:to leave ‘her forymonths at astretch— } 


\Mosscourt Prioryy whilst he would bo roaming 
all over the globe im search of the-excitement, 
andvadventure which were, as ‘he said; necessary 
te:his existence. 

“Rumour whispered that Lady Waroughton 
wawnet a good woman ; if she was not .good, [ 
maintain that the fault was her husband’s— 
assuredly not hers.” 
| “OF course,” Guy put in meekly. 

“Jasper Brooke, as a young man,” continued 
| Helen, smiling a little at the interpolation, “ filled 

the post of valet to Sir Conrad Wroughton, and 
; more than once had: accompanied his master on 
| his wanderings in distant lands. 

“Tt was away in the wild'territory of the Far 
West that master and man quarrelled and parted 
company. And it came about in this fashion. 

Sir Conrad and one or two more like him— 





| 
| 
| for I never will believe that good men voluntarily 
| herd with bad—were bear-shooting in the neigh- 
| bourheed of the Rockies. Jasper, as Sir Con- 
| rads servant, was travelling with them; Lady 
| Wroughton, at home ‘as usual, was shut up at 
| Mosscourt Priory. 

| 


wild western. regions of North America, the 
wanderers from! Mosecourt found themselves ‘ in 
the land of the Dacotahs, in the land of handsome 
women,’ as Longfellow says somewhere in one of 


of poetry ?” 

“Yes; I remember,” said Guy. “Go on, 
Helen ; you don’t tell a story badly when once 
you hi: we warmed to your work.” 

“Thank you, Well, Jasper Brooke, it would * 
chance sometimes, had not much to oceupy his 
time out there ; Sir Conrad and his friends nat 
infrequently going off into the mountains or the 
forests upen their sporting expeditions and re- 
maining away perhaps for a fortnight or more. 
Jasper, left to himself, and with nothing particu- 
lar to do, naturally got into mischief.” 

“ Cherchez la femme !” laughed Guy. 

“Exactly,” said Helen, nodding sagely. 

“C'est amour, Uamour, Uamour qui fait le 
monde go round, O!” 

“Do be quiet. So it eame to pass that he— 
Jasper—during a longer spell of absence than 
usual on the part of Sir Conrad, managed to get 
| acquainted with a party of English emigrants 
| who had moved up from Wyoming to settle in 
Dacotah. Of this party there was a pretty orphan 
girl, the only daughter, I believe, of some humble 
Wesleyan preacher, very young and very delicate, 
with whom Jasper Brooke thought fit to fall 
desperately in love. ‘Thelong and the short of ir 
was, he persuaded her to marry him off-hand, 
then and there—they would risk the conse- 
quences together, 





mu rmured the young man, partly closing his 


nay, years sometimes—pining in -selitude at’ 


“Tt happened that, whilst sojourning im these 


“The result of their folly was that Sir Conrad, 
coming back to make preparations for an imme 
diate return to England, learned of course w] 
oo epemaac, and diswtiased poor Jasper on the @ 


Pe Phe master accerdingly returned to England ; 
the man remained behind with his wife. It was 
the best-thing that uld do, the emigrants 
assured him—to thrawimhis lot with theirs, and 
to take his ehaneeswith'them, now #itat-his hasty 
and ng marriage had madechim oue of 


themese 

“ At ree end. ofa twelvemonth, e's 
little daughter: was: bern, and the coming 
into the world cast the hapless young ‘wife |r 
life. rnd tn toleabthaion, on the day ~ Jou 
ness, wnd-t extr' they 
baptised it withash delay by hebonanie, of its 
deact. mother, gi ous creaturedihe fanci- 
ful name that dead ree had 
a in life—the sweet mame of 
Helen paused, threw aside her sock, and fo!.: 
her hands im:her lap. Guy Arminger sat inerich 
in his.chair. 

“There,” said Shertohim, “that ia the tale as 


1 heard it from my own 


“But afterwards,” said ards ? 
Surely ‘there's mere to come? Eyam impatient 
| for the. sequel” 


“Ave youso interested? Welljcthere is not 
-nuaclt moveto relate. About three: years after. 
wards, I think it was, ‘broken im hoalth aud 
sptsite, gaunt, trovel-steined, and carnying a little 

child upor his shoulder aud .a ‘bundle upon |is 
erm, « r Brooke one day appeared at Mo:s. 
eourt Pricey. 

“He bad had-enough of a hard life and toil 
in the “free Par West, end -had come home, 
bringing his littledaughter with him, to beg for- 
giveness and help of the master who had turned 
him adrift. Sir Comrad’s anger had had time to 
cool; and, as he ceuld not very well take both 
Jasper and the child into the house, for the sake 
of his servant's faithful service in the past he 
managed to procure for him employment else- 
where. Sir Conrad Wroughton, you see, if lie 
was a bad Rost was not altogether a bad 
master. 

“The post of Marley lock-keeper had lately 
fallen vacant, and Sir Conrad did the best in his 
power to obtain the Lock cottage for Jasper 
3rooke, Having considerable influence with the 
Wane authorities, Sir Conrad Wroughton suc 
ceeded in his aim, Andso at the Lock cottage e 
Jasper, with his littlegirl, took up’his abode. 

* He loved the child devotedly ; she was simply 
all the world to the lonely man. Nothing, I have 
heard, was too good, if he could afford it, for this 

motherless child of his—his Nttle Vangie, as he 





ealle? her. 

“ With assistance, I believe, from Sir Conrad, 
he placed her at a respec table school in Marley ; 
so that the girl reeeived, in many ‘ways, a better 
| education than falls to the lot of most children 
| of her position in life. 

L “She grew up to be a tall fine healthy young 
woman ; though my father used to say, ‘when he 
told the st ry to ‘anyone, that she was not so 
strong as she looked—and the handsomest to», 
many people thought, to be met with for miles 
round here. 

“She used frequently herself to let the boats 
through the lock in the summer-time, winding 
back the great gates as easily as her own father 
could do, when strangers never failed to remark 
upon the beauty of Evangeline Brooke. 

“Phen, too, she had a skiff of her own in 
which, alone, ‘she used to-seull herself for any 
distance upon the river, either up or down stream 
as the fancy seized her. Sometimes she would 
be from home the whole day long. Jaspet 
thwarted her in nothing. He was “absolutely 
wrapped up in Evangeline. It is difficult to 
convey to you, Guy, an idea of how dearly he 
loved his child. 

“Thus father and daughter together lived:con- 
tentedly at the Lock, until—until— Guy, Ido 
not think that I need try your patiense any 
longer,” Helen broke off quietly here; “you 
must know the sequel as well as I.” 

“Yes,” he replied slowly, tapping out hi 
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tubacea.ash, as he spoke, upon the old-fashioned 
hob of the grate, “it is not difficult to guess. | 
But did old Jasper never discover the name and 
-ondition of the man who robbed him of his 
daughter and broke his heart? It is strange,” 
mused Guy, “ very strange.” 

“Tt is,” agreed Helen. “It is both strange 
and true that: Jazper bas never discevered the 
name of the man. Vangie Brooke, you see, left 
ier home in the spring of the year ; and people 
have always thought—as indeed did her omyn 
‘ather at the date of her disappearance—that she 
joined someane, some stranger, some artist, 
perhaps, whom .she .bad met, about the river 
during the previous. saramer. Marley bad -been 
very full of visitprs in that past season— 
inusually so; the Racez, as you, know yourself, 
Guy, bring crowds to the place from all parts, 
and of all sorts and conditions as well; and 
Evangeline Brooke’s good looks, her uncommon 
name, aud, above all, her romantic, history, had 
wade her quite a Logal celebrity.” | 

“After her. flight, her father recollected that | 
for some months past, she-had been in the habit | 
{ receiving letters addwessed to her at. the Lack | 
ina haudwriting wholly unknown to him. But | 
{ suppore he loved her too well either to doubt 
her or to interfere with her whims in any way, 
as a wise mother—had_ she been blest with one— | 
would in all probability have sometimes done, 

sper Brooke, you.know, Guy,” concluded Helen 
Heracastle, not withont a shudder, “has always 
sworna—then, when the blow fell upon him, as 
indeed ever since that day—-that, if ever in this 
world he should find the man who wronged him, 
he would kill him as he would kill a deg that had | 
ittenhim.” | 
“ Quite right!” said Guy, lightly. “ Bravo, 
Jasper ! 

“No, no,mo!” answered Helen, emphatieally. 
‘You are wrong, Guy. Vengeance is not for 
nan. Rest ,assurred that the—that the person, 
whoever he avas, that wrought such misery upon 
that happy little home acress the water yonder, 
will--that is, if he bas not already, met with 
it—some day meet with his just reward, 
Still, Zvangeline Brooke is: dead, and ,perhaps he 
as too.’ 

“And what did Sir Conrad and Lady | 
Wroughton say to it all ?” Guy inquired. 

“You forget. Sir Philip in those days was in 
posession of the Mos:court property. Sir 
vonrad and his unhappy wile had diel some 
years before,” 

“ Ah, so!” said Arminger. 
Philip himself-——” 

“Oh, Sir Philip, for a wonder,” replied Helen, 
as she rose and got from the sideboard a stone 
pitcher of water and a decanter of whiskey of | 
the kind with which, when they were together, 
her brother and Guy Arminger were accustomed 
tomingle their evening tobaeco—“ Sir Philip, I 
say, Was remarkably kind. He actually wrote to 
Jasper Brooke, from his other place in-Midland- | 
shire, Goole Grange, you know, where it 
‘ippeared he was passing that summer, and 
expressed his sympathy »with his family’s old | 
servant in the sad domestic trouble which had 
befallen him; the affair having come to his 
knowledge quite by accident, added- Sir Philip in | 
 postseript. My father-used grimly to say that 
1 was about the only kind and unselfizh action 
Sir Philip Wroughton ever performed in his , 
life. 

“Don’t doubt it,” was Guy’s airy comment, as 
he leisurely mixed his eold grog and again 
refilled that everlasting meerschaum of his. 
“Goole Grange doesn’t see much of him now-a- 
days, does it ¢” 

“One never hears that it does,” said Helen. 

The place, I’ve been told, is a dreadful old 
arrack, given up pretty much to the bats and 
‘ue owls—and ghosts perhaps—and is looked 
after by some purblind, old creature who was 
called its housekeeper in happier times. I dare 
“ay the house is something like the ‘ Moated 
“range, with ‘blackest moss’ thickly crusting 
‘ne roof and walls, and with strange, uncanny 
. ises at midnight sounding. through the empty 
coms,” 

,. it can’t very well be worse than Mosscourt 
Priory,” observed Guy Arminger, in a lugubrious 














“T see. And Sir 
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tone. “Why, the other night, Helen, I woke up | give free indulgence, and, divining who her late 


to hear the wind, crying and moauing round and | 
rattling my windows, and to find the rain splash- | 


ing down in -great drops upon my face from an 
inch-wide. crack in the ceiling; and old Mrs. 
James, -when she’s lalf-seas over, says 
Hullo, Mark !” cried Guy, as Herncastle entered 
through the inner room from -his confabulation 
with Dayy Crocket touching the last load of the 
Rackhouse corn—“ done for to-night ? If so,” 
Springing up from his seat, “ we'll stroll Marley- 
ward, old-fellow, and see how the world wags 
there.” 

“T’ve no objection,” said Mark,, who enjoyed a 
walk and achat with his friend when .the work 
of the day was over. Besides, when that. friend 
went of nights to, Marley, alone, he invariably 
got into trouble. “I’ve no objection if Helen 
doesn’t mind,” 

The colour had deepened in Helen Herncastle’s 
face ; then, fading out, had left her rather pale. 

“Ts it not too late to go now?” said she 
quietly, perhaps a little wistfully. “Let us light 
the candles in the drawing-room, Guy,.and try 
over the song-you brought this evening. I don’t 
think we shall find the room too chilly.” 

“Oh, the song ean wait, like.the girl in the 
song that Sophy Hubble sings, don’t-you know?” 
oried Arminger, in his gay, light-hearted fashion, 
pulling out his watch, “It is only just upon 
the stroke of eight. We shall be back by ten 
o'clock, and can try over the song then, Helen. 
Sir Philip, you may be sure, won't show himself 





,.at Mosscourt this-side of midnight—old Hubble 


and his wife will take good care of that.” 

Arminger tossed off the grog that remained in 
his glass ; and Mark, in response to a smile half- 
pleading, half comically-inquiring from + the 
younger man, brewed for him a fresh. supply of 
the good liquor he perchance loved too well. 

But Helen Herncastle herself looked strangely 
grave. 

“Come, come, old chap, aren’t you ready ?”’ 
exclaimed Mark impatiently ; “that-is, if you 
mean coming at all!” 

So the two young men bade good-night to 
Helen, “for the present,” as they told her— 
Arminger with his beautiful dark-blue eyes full of 
gaiety and tenderness as-he looked into her.own 
and folded his two hands caressingly over the one 
she gave him when he said au reroir—and left 
her to spend her evening alone. Well, she was 
not altogether unaccustomed to the situation, 
and she was never the kind of girl to feel.dull 
when cast upon her own resources. Perhaps, 
nevertheless, she was thinking insensibly that all 
men were alike—masterful and selfish in their 
lives and pleasures. 

A sigh escaped her. She stirred up the fire ; 
then put back whence she had taken them the 
spirit-decauter and the homely old earthenware 
pitcher of water. Then, coming back to the 
fireside, she took up from the table the new song 
which Guy an hour ago had brought over from 
the Priory. For the first time,she noticed that it 
was called “ Love and Life.” 

Opening it, she read,— 


Though I may breathe no, word, dear love, 
Yct do I love thee more dearly than life ; 
Through storm and calm, through shower and shine, 
Through life’s unrest.and through life's long strife, 
I am thine, dear love, Lam thine! 
Dear one! trust-me in Love, 
Dear heart! trust me in Life!” 


The song slipped from her lap to the hearth- 
rug, and Helen’s head drooped until it rested 
upon her-clasped hands. 

“ Guy, dear love—Guy !” she murmured ; “ if 
you only knew ! 
me! But you cannot, you do not, or you would 
be mere willing sometimes to—— Ah, kind 
Heaven !” she broke off, reverently, “be merciful 
to him! - Deliver him from the curse—the curse 
of<—" . 

Hark! Was that the click of the garden- 
gate? Unmistakably. Then a.swift light fcot- 
step sounded upon the gravel-path, followed by 
a gentle knocking at the front door. 

Helen Herncastle flung off in an instant, as it 
were, the sentimental mood to which, in her 
solitude, she had been more than half inclined to 


If. you only really cared for | 








visitor was, went immediately to the hall door. 

“You needn't trauble,” she said to the girl 
Jane, whom she met hurrying from the'kitehen ; 
“TI will go!” 

Oa the door-step stood Miss Ferris, wrapped 
ia her long fur cloak, the silken hood of which 
was drawn close over her hair. Her face, in its 
dark setting, looked white, prow, lovely as ever. 
Her manner was nervous—almost agitated. 

“ Indeed I cannot come in,” she szid hastily, in 
response to Helen’s pressing request that she 
should do so. ‘I merely came to say good-bye ; 
I guessed that I should find you alone. You 
know I am going home to-morrow for a few days ; 
and I--and I have just been to see and say good- 
bye to my—my old friend at the Lock.” Helen 
did not say that she already knew this. “And I 
thought,” continued Miss Ferris, “ that it would 
not, take a moment to run across the bridge to 
speak to you. You have been so very kind to 
me during my short stay here.” 

“T do not understand you, and I do not mean 
to try,” answered Helen brightly. “Now come 
in for a moment or two—do come in. Youknow 
that Iam all alone. My brother and his friend, 
Mr. Arminger, are gone to Marley.” 

“T cannot—believe me,” the other returned, 
speaking as if with difficulty. “I have promised 
to—to be in Mra. Hubble’sdrawing-room to-night 
at nine o'clock. Sir Philip Wroughton——” 

Miss Ferris stopped. She leant as if weary 
against a. pillar of the door; and her hands 
beneath her cloak, could, Helen have seen, were 
locked convulsively together. 

“T fear you have hurried too much, walked too 
fast,” cried Helen Herncastle, all sympathy and 
solicitude. ‘‘ Let me get you f 

“No, no!” interposed the. governess, with a 
forced, faint smile. “I assure you I am. quite 
well. I was about to explain to you,” she went 
on, the words.coming rapidly enough now, “that 
I have told the Hubble family I will prezent 
myself without fail in the drawing-room at 
nine o’clock this evening, because—because Mrs. 
Hubble has promised to introduce me to Sir 
Philip Wroughton, who is dining there to-night. 
It.is an honour, they give me to understand,” 
cried. the governess, with a sudden scornful light 
in her soft, proud eyes, “ that one should not lose, 
Miss Herncastle, for the world! I don’t suppose 
that you or anybody in my, place could remain 
insensible to so magnificent a favour. You per- 
ceive why I must hasten back.” 

“ T have never in my life exchanged a word with 
Sir Philip, and Ido not know, Iam not at all 
sure, that I should care to either,” replied Helen 
simply, vaguely bewildered perhaps at the dis- 
daiu perceptible in Lina Ferris’s mode of speech 
over so triviala matter as an impending introduc- 
tion to the master of Mosscourt Priory. 

“Good night—good-bye!” said the young 
governess abruptly, gathering the folds of her 
cloak more closely araund her. ‘“ Please do not 
forget to remember me to Mr. Herncastle ; 
though I hope to meet you again very shortly. 1 
presume that both you,and he will be preseut at 
the Hubbles’ ball ?” 

“Yes; if nothing occurs to preventus. We 
generally go; though I do not think that we 
either of us particularly care about the affair. 
Mark, however, says it is neighbourly to go, and 
consequently, as a rule, we accept the invitation.” 

“They are rejoicing,” said Miss Ferris, her 





| hand upon the garden-gate, ‘because on this 
| occasion Sir Philip Wroughton has consented to 


grace the festival. This year he is to be their 
show-guest, it seems. What pitiful ambitions 
serve to satisfy the souls of some people in this 
sad old world of ours, Miss Herncastle |” 

“ You are right,” replied Helen, with a short 
laugh. Then with a few quick steps she quitted 
the lamp-lit doorway and joined the governess at 
the garden-gate. x 

The night was still mild and fretful-looking ; 
the sick moon still Jay ov her back in the fleecy 
gray of the sky. The river, broad and flood- 
swollen, its cold black bosom reflecting now and 
then the quivering white beams shed from 
heaven’s wan lautern overhead, rolled heavily, 
moaningly onward ; suggestive of horrible depths 
weedy and unfathomable, beneath the darkling 
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ripples of its shimmering tide. The cool splash 
of the mill-tail outside, the dulled throb and jar 
of the grinding within the mill, smote refresh- 
ingly upon the silence of the warm gray night. 

Helen laid her hand upon the arm of Lina 
Ferris, 

“ Am I, then, always to be ‘ Miss Herncastle 
she said gently. “ Will you not for the future 
sometimes try to call me ‘ Helen’?” 

Lina Ferris clasped the hand which lay upon 
her arm, and carrying it jmpu'sively to her lips, 
kissed it. 

“Tf I may, I will call you ‘ Helen,’”’ she mur- 
mured ; “ I believe I have often longed to call you 
‘Helen.’ You are so sweet and kind.” 

“Please do then,” replied Helen Herncastle, 
heartily ; and she kissed the young girl’s fore- 
head. “ And you, dear, may I call you———-” 

But the governess was gone in the next 
moment. Her slender shape in its long dark 
cloak and hood was dimly visible as she hastened 
across the bridge; the wan white moonlight 
touching he- fitfully as she went. 

Helen, standing thoughtfully alone there at the 
gate, strained her eyes in following that swift- 
flitting form, until thick shadows from the Lock 
cottage and garden closed around it, and Lina 
disappeared. 


” 


’ 





CHAPTER X, 
“LOST SOULS IN EDEN,” 


“Here, Guy, take my arm—look out, old 
man!” said Mark Herveastle, grimly. “If I 
had guessed how the case was going with you, 
my friend, you would have come out of this an 
hour ago—by Jove you should! I had not the 
ghost of a notion it was half as bad as it is!” 

The truth of the matter being that Mark, dis- 
cussing certain business matters with young 
Paget of Rackhouse, whom they had found in 
the smoking-room at “ The Bear,” had forgotten 
Arminger and the flight of time. 

And Guy meanwhile, left to his own devices— 
Mark’s back being turned—and meeting in the 
place with more than one kindred spirit with 
whom he acknowledged a chatting acquaintance, 
had amused himself after his own humour, which 
had certainly not been in the wisest direction, as 
Mark, when he joined him, in a moment per- 
ceived, 

“Tm all right, Mark, pon my soul T am—don’t 
jaw, there’s a good fellow!” said Arminger, 
bearing rather heavily notwithstanding upon 
Herneastle’s proffered arm. “I say, though, 
aren't we a bit late? There’s that song, you 
know, to try over to-night, and—and—and Helen, 
you know—she will be waiting for us, you know, 
won't she? Awfully pretty song, that, ‘ Love 
and Life, has a haunting kind of refrain that 
you can't forget, you know—awfully pretty. 
Have you heard it, Mark ?” 

“No, and don’t mean to to-night,” answered 
Herncastle, brusquely. “ Why, man, there goes 
eleven—Helen will be gone to bed, bless you !” 

“Oh, hang it all !—it must be ten, not eleven 
yet, surely ? What'll she think of us? We pro- 
mised, don’t you know——” 

“T don’t know about myself, old man. You 
did, I fancy.” 

“Did I? I say, Mark, it must be only ten. 
Listen !”’ 

The chimes from the clock in the fine old gray 
tower of the parish church, with the moonlight 
peeping through the belfry bars, had ceased ; 
then eleven slow and solemn strokes smote the 
tranquil atmosphere which brooded over the 
town. 

The town-hall and corn-exchange in the 
market-place etcod white and square and still ; 
lights in the upper windows of the surrounding 
houses, where dwelt the chief shopkeepers in 
Marley-on-the-Wane, proclaimed that their occu- 
pants were retiring for the night. 

The doors and gates of the “Bear Hotel” 
were being banged and bolted ; the gas both in 
bar and parlour was being turned out. Taverns 
of less repute, amongst which might be ranked 
the “Packhorse” and its opposite rival the 
“Hopleaf,” were likewise shutting up for the 
night, and ejecting such lingering customers as 





were disposed to ignore the legitimate closing 
hour. R 

“ Good-night ! Good-night !” shouted several 
friendly voices, as Herncastle and Guy Arminger 
turned their backs upon the High-street build- 
ings, and took a short eut by diving into an un- 
savoury locality known in Marley as Eden Alley, 
in order to get to the high road home. For 
although the Mosscourt meadows themselves 
were fairly high and dry, portions of those of 
Marley yet remained under water ; so that the 
two young men, for the greater part of their 
homeward way, must tramp the Redminster- 
road, 

“ Good-night !” cheerily sang out Guy, look- 
ing backward; and, taking his pipe from his 
mouth, he waved an adieu with it in the moon- 
light. “Good-night ; and I say, you fellows, if 
you-——” 

“Come along,” interrupted Herncastle, gruffly, 
dragging at Arminger’s arm. He was feeling 
unspeakably vexed with Guy for his deplorable 
lack of self-government, his weakness of will ; and 
annoyed with himself and his own carelessness in 
managing so ill in leoking after his friend. Of 
course, when morning came, nobody indeed would 
be sorrier for it all than Arminger himself—that 
was his way, Mark knew. But he loved the man 
and would save him if he could ; and Mark, too, 
strongly suspected that there was someone else 
near home to whom Guy Arminger was very 
dear. 

“ Mark—where the deuce—I say, old chap, 
where the dickens are you taking a fellow?” 
Guy cried suddenly, stumbling over a broken 
kerbstone and well-nigh staggering into the evil- 
smelling gutter. : 

“Eden Alley—near cut, don’t you see?” 
replied Mark, laconically. And so saying, he 
halted for a moment and lit a fresh pipe, and 
drew at it vigorously in the polluted air. 

The foul darkness of the place was all around 
them now. A patch of dim light at the farther 
end of it told them where the alley ended. A 
stranger to Marley-on the-Wane would scarcely 
have believed that, right in the heart of the 
pretty old town, there could be hidden away so 
foul and unlovely a corner of it as Eden Alley. 

“Murder! Help—Murder !” 

Blood-chilling shrieks, blows, curses, fo lowed. 
The two young men stopped short ; and 
Arminger’s bright colour faded. The dull sound 
of the blows turned him sick. 

“ Mark, what is it ?” he whispered. 

There were no lamps in Eden-alley. Here 
and there the light of a tallow dip shone palely 
out from a broken casement ; here and there 
upon ragged blind or curtain the lean shadow. of 
some starved window-plant was dimly figured. 
Farther down the narrow gully, where the un- 
wholesome gloom was thickest, an assemblage of 
cats were celebrating their orgies ; and unscared 
—doubtless being accustomed to them—by the 
ghastly shrieks of murder and for mercy, were 
wailing in dismal chorus as only cats can wail 
when daylight has fled and darkness fallen. 

“ Hark,” said Herncastle ; “there it is again. 
Which, I wonder, is the houce—where does it 
come from? Great Heaven! Ican’t stand this, 
We must do something.” 

“Tt is horrible !” 

The words dropped from Guy Arminger. 
Clinging to Mark’s stout arm, he looked help- 
lessly around him ; then, shivering, drew his 
hand across his eyes. 

The alcoholic fumes were passing from his 
brain; the shock wrought upon his nerves by 
those despairing screams from a woman’s lips 
had done something —nay, much—towards 
sobering the young man. His temperament was 
of an affectionate and excitable order—an 


impulsive nature which hurled him into follies ; |. 


his fibres were highly strung; and, as is 
frequently the case with an organization like 
Arminger’s, he was easily vanquished by strong 
liquors and as easily brought to himself again. 

“Murder! Murder!” 

Once more the shrill voice, in accents of terror 
and appeal, rang out upon the gloomy silence 
which reigned in Eden-alley. 

A door not far from Mark and Guy opened 
cautiously just then ; and two girls who were 








known throughout that rookery as Rackety Bet 
and Surly Sue—dressed alike in black-and-req 
plaid skawls of an enormous pattern, large soileq 
white aprons, and battered hats laden with 
feathers and dirty artificial wreaths—looked oyt 
together and laughed. 

The squalid interior behind them was lit np 
with fire and candle ; a heavy shutter having 
darkened the lattice from curious and prying 
eyes outside. 

Round a common deal table in the centre of 
the room were group:d some three or four 
stalwart youths of the navvy or bargee type— 
thick of throat, bloated of feature, foul and 
blasphemous in every other word. 

Before them lay scattered the greasy cards 
they were playing with, whilst within convenient 
reach stood black bottles and stone jars and 
divers mugs and glasses from the rickety dresser. 
shelves. 

One of the girls was obviously tipsy. It was 
Rackety Bet. 

“That’s our dear Nicky, I'll bet ye a quartern,” 
said she, in a thick sing-song voice, steadyiog 
herself as she spoke by the aid of the door-pcst, 
“a-punishin’ o’ that ole Granny o’ his’n. The 
ole gal’s squeaking louder than common to-night, 
Why can’t she take it quietly—dam her! - we 
has to—and hold our row? She'll bring the 
bobbies round directly with her noise, and then 
there’ll be——” 

Mark Herncastle strode up to the two girls, 

“ Which house is it?” he demanded. “I know 
that Nicky Burden lives somewhere in this court, 
but I have forgotten where it is.” 

Rackety Bet and Surly Sue started at sight of 
him ; and the latter—the less intoxicated of the 
two—clutching the gathers of her companion’s 
gown, tugged her violently backward into the 
room, slamming the door almost on Mark’s nose, 
and quickly drawing the bolts which secured the 
door within. 

“ Ah, we knows ye!” yelled the girl called 
Bet through the keyhole. “You're peelers in 
plain clothes, that’s what you are! We ain't 
done nothing, we ain’t. Go on with ye. What 
do you want here?” 

“Which is the house where that woman's 
screaming $”’ shouted back Herncastle. 

“It’s on’y Granny Burden,” laughed out the 
girl, hoarsely—“three numbers further down 
t’other side. She won’t hurt, old Granny won't. 
She’s used to——” 

In another minute Mark was at Granny Bur- 
den’s dwelling ; had with all his force flung his 
body against the door of it. It, yielding to his 
strength, flew clattering back agaiast the inner 
wall; and Mark then entered, followed by Guy 
Arminger. 

The sole illumination in that ghastly and 
noisome hovel was that which came weirdly 
from an attenuated rushlight stuck slantwise io 
a bottle in the draught upon thé mantel-shelf. 
No fire burned upen the cold brick hearth; no 
strip of carpet, matting, or sack even, hid the 
grim ruggedness of the cold brick floor. 
damaged rocking-chair, a three-legged stool, 4 
bench under the window which served as table— 
these things were all the furniture the miserable 
place contained. L 

Before the black hearth a faggot was cast 
down ; a faggot which with much labour had 
been gleaned that day from the lone damp 
Marley woods, end with much labour borne 
homeward through the wintry twilight over the 
dim fields. 

Lying huddled there across the loose bundle 
of wood was the form of an aged woman. Her 
cap was off; her thin gray hair all dishevelled 
and wet with blood; there were splashes of 
blood still wet upon the walls. 

Over her stood a devil in human shape, now 
brutally—having felled her with blows—kicking 
her helpless body. But she was past crying 
“Murder!” now; consciousness was almost 
gone ; her tears were well-nigh spent. With 
every kick she moaned piteously—that was all ; 
she had no strength for more. ’ 

Mark rushed upon the drunken Nicky ; gripped 
him by the collar ; and flung him headlong over 
the three-legged stool. Where the brute fell, 
there like a log he lay, cursing and swearing 
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hideously at the treatment and interference he 
dared not resent. 

Then Herncastle, as gently as he could, raised 
the woman against his knee ; whilst Guy—quite 
sobered now—fetched water from a pump to 
wash the red smears from the unhappy old 
creature’s face, 

She opened her eyes and recognised the young 
miller; her “old man”—long since dead and 
gone—having once worked for the Herncastle 
family at the Lower Mills, 

“Ah! sir, is it you?” said she, the tears flow- 
ing again. “If you hadn’t ha’ come along jest 
handy like, he’d about done for me to night, this 
time, Nicky would : he’s safe to do for me some 
day, as it is.” 

She put up her skinny old hand to her fore- 
head, and presently tried to lift herself from the 
bundle of wood ; but she groaned with pain, and 
could not stand yet ; so Mark and Guy between 
them assisted her to her feet, and gradually 
placed the old woman in the rocking-chair by 
the hearth, upon the dead ashes of which 
Arminger then began — with,a serious look in his 
dark-blue eyes—to kindle, awkwardly enough, a 
little fire. 

“We'll make the kettle boil before we go,” 
observed the young fellow, kindly, “so that you 
may have a cup of tea, you know, Granny, before 
you go to bed. 1 am afraid it is too late to- 
aight to get you anything else.” 

Granny dried her tears in her red-stained 
apron, and glanced round tremblingly at the 
shadowy corner where her grandson still lay as 
be had fallen from Mark’s clutch. 

A snore, however, with other guttural sounds, 
revealed that he was deep in a drunken sleep. 

“ He’s safe there until to-morrow,” said Mark, 
looking darkly at the unconscious Nicky. “If 
you take my advice, Granny, you'll leave him for 
the future to his fate, and pitch your tent some- 
_ or other beyond the precincts of Eden 

ey.” 

“Oh, sir, it’s easy to talk o’ leaving Nicky, 
but where’s a poor widder woman like me to go 
that has only her three-and-sixpence a-week from 
the parish, and a gallon o’ bread on every Satur- 
day,” said Granny Burden, “unless it’s the Ouse? 
True, sir, there’s allus the ‘Ouse for poor folk 
like me ; but I'd rather be beat and bammocked 
todeath in the alley than have to go and die in 
the "Ouse—I would, sir. Nicky don’t allus beat 
me—only when he’s in liquor and been spending 
his money at the “Hopleaf.” He’ve been on 
the drink, sir,” rambled on the poor old soul, 
forlornly, “all this blessed week; and on’y 
other day at the “Bear” they threatened to 
give him the sack if he didn’t mend, and afore 
long I expect they’ll do it, too, and then—and 
then, sir, there'll be no help for’t, and into the 
‘Ouse both on us’ll go together.” 

“Why did he ill-treat you to-night?” Guy in- 
quired compassionately, wondering, as he surrep- 
titiously explored his pockets, whether he had 
any loose silver left about him. “ What was the 
tow, then, Granny ?” 

“Well, perhaps, after all, it was my fault,” 
whimpered the old woman. ‘I had been out in 
the woods—wooding—and got home dead tired ; 
had been out, gentlemen, nearly all day long, and 
I'u seventy-eight years o’ age come next Michael- 
mas, seventy-eight years o’ age. When I got 
back I fell asleep in this ’ere chair ; the fire went 
out; and Nicky he come in and wanted his 
supper, He’d been a-drinking at the “ Hopleaf” 
all the evening, and began a-knocking me about 
4 soon as ever he come indoors, because there 
Was nothing ready. If you, sir,” looking at 
Mark, “and this other kind gentleman here, 
hadn’t ha’ happened to be passing through the 
alley, Nicky, I’m certain sure, would ha’ done for 
me to-night. He’ve threatened to do it often 
and often, and do it he will afore he’ve done.” 

The tea by this time was made and waiting in 
4small brown crockery pot with a broken spout ; 
aad the two young men prepared to depart. 

‘ Before they turned their backs, however, upon 
Granny Burden and the slumbering sot in the 
corner, they pressed a few shillings into her poor 
horny old hand in token of their joint sympathy ; 
Guy, with a smile, significantly advising the old 
Woman to look well after her treasure, and Granny 


herself calling down many a tearful benediction 
upon the heads of her generous preservers. 

At the beginning of the Redminster-road they 
met a Marley policeman. Mark, who knew the 
man, briefly related to him what had occurred in 
Eden Alley. 

“You had better keep an eye on the place,” 
said he, “if any of you chance to be in that 
neighbourhood between now and morning. It is 
not at all unlikely, I should say, that there may 
be another row on down there before long.” 

“Drat ‘em! There’s always a row on down 
there,” grumbled the burly custodian of the 
peace. “I can’t help it, sir. I’m off duty ina 
few minutes.” 

And the man continued his solitary tramp, to 
end his beat at the granite obelisk in the market- 
place of Marley-on-the- Wane. 


(To be continued.) 








MARSH FAIRY. 


—0:— 
PROLOGUE. 


THE worst storm that had visited Northshire 
in twenty years, so the older residents informed 
the younger, was in progress. The wild breeze 
sent flakes of snow swirling and eddying through 
the air, cutting like a knife the faces even of 
those accustomed to it, and then blowing to 
drifts that were stupendous in that usually warm 
climate. 

There were few pedestrians abroad, and the 
doors of the houses were tightly closed on that 
nigl.t, the pale lights flickering through the 
— like tiny beacons upon a storm-tossed 
‘hore. 

There seemed to be nowhere the sound of 
life, save in the fierce wind, until of a sudden a 
dvor was flung violently open, allowing the light 
from the hall to fall in a golden stream upon the 
snow. 

A. man stood just within the door-way—a tall, 
graceful man, who would have been handsome 
but for the almost hideous workings of passion 
in his face. So ghastly was his pallor that his 
moustache seemed to stand out from his lip as if 
it did not belong there. His eyes were bulging 
and blood-shot, and his lips were drawn in some- 
thing that seemed like the horrible smile of the 
assassin savage. 

If ever there was murder expressed in any 
countenance it was in his, and the woman whom 
he held by the shoulder shrunk from him with a 
terror which she made no attempt to conceal. 

But he did not raise his hand to strike her. He 
flung her from him with a violence that sent he- 
reeling down the steps and out into the rapidly 
falling snow. 

“Go! ” he cried in a voice of thunder. “Go! 
and the curse of Heaven and man go with you. 
The wonder to me is that I have the courage to 
let you live after the horrible confession that you 
have made to me. Gv to the wretch who has 
betrayed both you and me, if you will. Go to 
him whom I have called my dear friend, almost 
my brother, and tell him that you have told me 
the truth. I have loved you as man should only 
love Heaven, and my punishment is that you 
have betrayed me in the foulest, cruelest, vilest 
way known to the fiendish nature of a ——. 
Go, before I forget my child and kill you!” 

He stood for a moment with his hand lifted, 
with murder, horrible, awful murder in his eye ; 
then, as if fearful of himself, he slammed the 
door with a savage bang, shutting out the light 
from the street. 

He strode away through the hall and up the 
stairs to the room that answered as a nursery. 
The horrible expression of his face never relaxed. 
He walked by one sleeping child, a little girl who 
lay in her crib, and appr: ached another not ten 
feet away. 

Tt was a baby, a little pink-faced, chubby boy, 
with a dimpling smile upon his face even as he 
slept. The man lifted the child in his arms, and 
as he did so the blue-grey eyes opened and looked 





at him. 





Vincent Farquhar uttered a cry like that of a 
wild animal. 

“Tt is Marcus Naylor’s face,” he exclaimed, 
aloud, “not mine! Good Heavens! Why did I 
never see it before? It is*Marcus Naylor that 
luoks at me from those eyes; Marcus Naylor 
that smiles at me through that cursed dimpling 
mouth. Oh, why is a man permitted to live 
through a trial like this ?”’ 

He dropped the child from his nerveless arm, 
deaf to the awful cry that arose from the 
suddenly whitened lips of the little creature, and 
strode from the house, hearing nothing but a 
repetition of the words his wife had spoken 
during a terrible quarrel that had occurred, the 
ending of which has been recorded. 

He wore an Inverness cape above his dress suit, 
but he had not buttoned it, being in the condition 
from which he had ieturned from-a dinner 
engagement to find his wife crying over a letter 
which she had received from his cousin, Marcus 
Naylor, a letter which told him a cruel truth to 
which he had been strangely blind, that his wife 
no longer loved him, but had transferred that 
which belonged to him to his cousin and so-called 
friend. He tock a Derby hat from the rack as 
he passed, scarcely conscious of what he did, and 
crushing it down over his eyes walked rapidly 
out into the storm. 

No sound from the upper floor told him of the 
awful deed he hal done, for the little voice was 
hushed, and he went out into the storm all uncon- 
scious of the sweet little life he had wrecked. 

He walked on heedlessly, his head bent, the 
storm powerless to stay his hurrying footsteps. 
He took no note of direction, but hastened on for 
no purpose under heaven save that he did not 
know what he was doing. His brain seemed on 
fire. His pulses throbbed with a hideous rage 
that was more insulted diguity and outraged love 
than jealousy, 

The lights of the city were left behind. He 
was in a country road, but knew it not, until pre- 
sently he came to a little station near the rail- 
road, 

The pale, flickering light that crept across the 
snow made him realise where he was, and not 
wishing to encounter any one upon that night, 
he passed around to the rear. 

He was going onward blindly, when suddenly 
his foot struck something that felt strangely like 
a human being. He knelt down, for even under 
circumstances like those human life appeals to 
one. It required but a moment to discover that 
the person was a woman. 

A shiver passed over him. In the darkness he 
ran his hand across her face and down the front 
of her gown, and then his hand strayed to her 
hair, from which her hat had fallen, and which, 
having come unloosed, was streaming dowa her 
back. 

Without being aware of it, he uttered a wild 
cry. He drew her up, with her head _pillowed 
against his knee, striving there in the blackness 
of the night to discover the truth ; and then 
from the station a man appeared bearing a 
lantern, 

He raised it above his head, allowing the rays 
of light to fall upon the woman’s face. 

Vincent Farquhar dropped her and fell back, 
every line of his countenance exjressing the awful 
horror he felt. 

A tiny stream of blood was slowly issuing from 
a dagger wound just above the heart. The in- 
strument which had made the wound was beside 
her. It did not require a second glance to tell 
them that she was quite dead. 

There was the wildest sensation in the little 
village of Penton. 

Perhaps no man there was more widely or more 


‘favourably known than Vincent Farquhar, and 


when he was arrested for the murder of his wife 
there were those who stood by him staunch and 
true. Even when his cousin’s letter—that fatal 
missive from Marcus Naylor to Olive Farquhar 
—was found in his pocket, there were some who 
still shook their heads in doubt ; but when it be- 
came known that the little child, the last born of 
Olive Farquhar, had had his back injured upon 
that night, making him for life a hopeless cripple, 
even those wh» had believed most turne] away 
and allowed the criminal-court to take its course, 
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It was a long trial, 


but the pee ple 
interest in it, 


never lost 


Every point against the prisoner 
was weighed with care and precision. There 
was every evidence against him, and so litile—so 





very littie—in his fawour. People 
heads over Mareus Naylor’s treaci ry, for he, t 
Was @ married man ; but his was an 
able crime, 

The week of trial ended at. last, 
Farquhar was found guilty. 

He was sentenced to penal servitude for lile, 
and people said that it was deserved. 

For six long, weary months he languished in 
jail, and then one night there was a terrible fire 
—a fire which the residents of Penton remem- 
ber to this day—when the prison:was burned. 
There was the wildest confusion in the prison, 
during which twelve convicts escaped, 

All but tyro of them were recapt 
two were never found. Ove of 
perado beginning a ten years’ 
offence which deserved twic e as 
other was Vincent Farquhar. 

That was another sensation whi 
for a few weeks; then it, too, was 
though, search as they would, no trace 
could be found. 

A year later, when the sensation 
well-nigh forgotten, even by the 
woman who had taken care of the 

i 1e cri] yple boy and his sister, three years older— 
pe who had been Vincent fr cha i 
his infaney, ared as well, 

She gave as her excuse to those who asked her 
where and why she was going, t she meant to 
take them where the story of their father’ 
would not hurt them, because it would be un- 
known. 

She went, then even Vincent I 
forgotten. If there were those wh 
they were noé anxious to speak of 
family his name was never mentione 
outer world he was worse than dead 

His grandfather died shortly 
appearance of the children, 
mention made of either of them 
surviving son, the 





ubpunish- 


and Vincent 














ired, but those 
mM was a des- 
sentence for an 
much, and the 





forgotten, 
of the men 


uthoritie 8, the 








disappe 


and Farquhar w 
) remember - 
him. In his 


y 
: 
1, and to the 








before 


the dis- 


father 





was found to be the heir to everything.of which 
he died possessed—a vast forts and a few 
years later he, too, joined the va: jority, leay- 







ing his worthless so ht was his in- 


u the money \ 
herit 





time the old scandal 1 


retion was 


revived, and 
part of 


! Be 
Hat aie 





yeuis iater, 


But in spite of that 


unsiortuue he ruled the 
aR : 
social world as uw nan than he las 





done before, 


But while ' gods grinds slow, it 


grinds excect r sma 


CHAPTER I. 


A stow, lazy laugh, 
musi al, 
Marcus Naylor’s sur nptuous re 
the ears of a man passing through the hall- way. 
He paused, and a smile touehed his own 

as he listened: then he ietly lifted the 
portiere and entered the room. ‘ 

It was picturesque in its be 
fashioned parlour of long and | 

The windows were all open- 
June, and the perfume of the: 
with delight. There were evide: 
every surrounding, but a wealt 
comfort far above cstentation. 

Mabel Naylor, 
Naylor’s wealth, 
long, low couch that was upholst 
rose brocade that was infinitely 
dark, southern-lo g beauty; for 
beauty, and there was none to be 
would have presumed to contradict that fact. 

She was slight ¢ and tall of stature, graceful 
with a high-bred manner that would have made 
her singularly attractive even without-the beauty 

e was fama 


of face for which sl 
upon a low embroi 


that lacked nothing of the 


nee, reaching 





liy >) 


auty—an 
proper 
for the month was 

es filled the air 
es of wealth in 
h that considered 








the sole heir to all old Marcus 


an old 


to her 





d in 






ming 





found who 











Near her, 


} S. 2 an 
i Cusnion, sat 


| Grace Thornton 


| covered by artistic features. 


= sae 
shook their | 


h shook Penten | 


was dead and | 


two chik iren— 


crime | 





on with } 


“rip pled through the open doorway of | 


grave | 


was. half sitting, half lying on a | 


Mabel was a | 





like Mabel in that her colouring 
was dark ; but there the resemblance ceased, for 
Grace was uot beautiful, so far as beauty is 
She was too slight ; 
her mouth was a trifle too broad, even though her 


| teeth were perfect, and her nose was by no means | 


a Grecian feature. But the eyes were undeniably 

beautiful, and they had a way of looking at one 
| that crept straight into the heart, making it an 
| eternal captives 
| Not far from them sat Hugh Manning and 
| Maurice Lemaitre, both indulging in a mild 
| Havana, with the permisson of the young ladies. 
Lemaitre was a foreigner, though he had been 
| so long in this country that one would have for- 
| gotten his nationality had it not been for the very 


—accent with which he spoke our language. He 
vas dark, also, with an air that was unmistakably 
that of a gentleman born. While there was no 
| display, there were the strongest evidences of 
| wealth about him. No one knew where he got 


life seemed to be a perfectly open one. He had 
none of the large vie es and very few of the 
smaller ones, being looked upon by men in general 
| as a jolly good fellow, and ky wcmen as a sort 
of demi-god, 

Maurice Lemaitre was singularly handsome, 
perhaps a trifle too handsome to meet the well- 
established idea of perfection in man ; but even 


| slight—and, it must be confessed, most effective | 


his money, and no one cared particularly, for his | 


live 


fairies, 


you know, such as Hugh has | 


telling us of.” 


“ Have 
Hugh?” 
friend, 

‘No; 
actual ex 
believe 


you been airing 
he asked, turning 


your 
to his old-1 


imagination, 





A.) 


I have been telling them the truth —an 


perience, and they persist in refusing 


e me,” 


“Was it that at which you were laughing when 
I came in?” 


*- Yes.” 
“Then let me be the judge upon the benc)) 
What was the experience they refused 


believe ?” 

“The most absurd thing you ever heard « 
cried Mabel, laughing again, though ib may 
been more from simple happiness than am: 
“T have lived here ever since my ¢ 


nyent, 





hood, more'or less, yet Hugh has the audacity +: 
, tell me that he has discovered fairies in the 





marshes, the most unromantic spot in the whole 
universe, There was never anyone in it but mm 
oecasionaf tramp who was never seen-alive alter 
his entrance into it.” & 

A curious expression had- crossed Sor 
Chatteris’s face. He had ceased to smile, ond 


the 


poten 


those who made the remark could not point out | 


his defects, for his form was that of the athlete, 
magnificently developed. 

Hugh Manning, on the contrary, while a six- 
| footer of excel'ent proportions, was a blonde of 
avything but poetic appearance. - He was like a 
great overgrown boy, with his masses of yellow 
hair in crumpled curls, that emphatically 
refused to be brushed into any sort of shape. 
His blue eyes contained a merry twinkle, and his 
large, well-shaped hand was caressing a tawny 
moustache as he looked from one girl to the 
other in amusetnent. 

Their attention was attracted from him, how- 
ever, when the porticre was lifted and a fifth was 
at Idea to their number, 

Grace Thornton smiled sweetly, but Mabel 
arese from her half-reclining position at once. 
The passionate beauty of the Frenchman had 
lost its charm, and the words of Hugh Manning 
were forgotten in that entrance, though perhaps 
the new-comer was less to look upon, so far as 
appearance was concerned, than either of the 
| others. 

He, too, was tall, a shade over the regulation 
six feet, perhaps, but he carried his height with 
that grace peculiar to ye soldier, His hair and 
| moustache were dark k, but his eyes were a light 

grey that hada lar and indescribable fasci- 

nation in them, Tt was not the colo ur, for they 

were well-nigh « ‘s, nor yet the shape nor 
| size, for neither was distinctive, but the fasci- 

nation for man, for woman, for child a! ike, was 
| still there. 











His face was grave almost to sternuess, but 
when he smiled there was that in the eyes which 
changed his entire expression, softening and 
beautifying his countenance like magie. 

“T see the Shrine of Venus is never without 
its worshippers,” 
smile, 
chivalry. 

A_half-passionate expression came ito the 
lovely dark eyes of the girl, as they rested fora 
| moment upon the back ‘of his head ; ; but there 
was the usual indifference when her gaze met 
his. 

“The presence of other worshippers cannot 
| excuse your absence for such a length of time,” 
she answered, in his own strain. “Give an 
account of yourself, sir, Where have you 
| been ?” 


“Only giving my horse Shadow some much- 
needed exercise.” 

‘Your horses require too much attention. 
Upon a hot day like this you should remain in- 
aud listen to fairy tales. Not those of 
has the books of your child- 
but of those delightful creations 
the ninesteenth century. Real 


doors 
glens and dales, suc 
hood presented 








} that we hay 


tal Ke d 
antly ; ‘ 
it has ne 


grav 
an annoyance that 


ity usual to hin was intensified 
was tempered with 


” 


exclaimed Hugh, trim 
‘and a more exquisite piece of feminii 
ver been my good fortune to see.” 


“ Nevertheless, I tell you that I saw her ar 
with her ! 





Noel Chatteris was tapping the rugimpatiew:'y 
with the toe of his boot, while by sheer ¢ 


mination he smoothed out the frown upon 


brow. 


“Wha 


t do you think he has christened he 


| asked Grace Thornton, with a little laugh. 


| trifle 


he said, with his strangely sweet | 
raising Mabel’s hand to his lips with true 


“Don’t 
“Tama 
other.” 

“The 


t leave me to guesa, 
little more stupid in that line than 
Marsh 


Fairy,” cried Grace Thorni 


ls 


” returned Chatieri: 


uy 


mm. 


“T call that a unique curmbination, don’t you?” 
“They don’t seem to fit particularly well, 


answ vered, slowly. 


original.” 


‘ And 


generous, tuo, ” cut in Lemaitre. 


ins offered to take us all out there,” 


“ Bat 


you would not thmk 


exclaimed Chatteris, hati nervously, 


‘ Why 


fortunes 


ours told ? 


paler. 


not?” 


wonderfully. 


9» 


Both Grace and Hugh looked at her in s 
astonishment, for it had not been five minu 
since she was ridiculing them for their idea ; jut 
the expression on Lamaitre’s countenance ws 


deeper t 


han astonishment. 


He looked from } 


to Chatteris and his artistically-curved lips ¢ 
to a straight lire. 


There is no reason that I know of;” 


. po oe 
woel, Wi 


ansvr 


ith an assumption of indifference, ‘ex 
that it is such an absurd thing to do.’ 
‘Of ¢ 


ourse it is abswrd,” 


I 


i} 


“Bilt Hugh is nothing if noi 


of going, 


demanded Mabel; who had |cen 
| Avatching him closely, and who had grown just 4 
“ Hugh informs us that she tll 
Why should we not Lav 





. 


er 


ew 


“but I have taken a fancy to go, and LT have! 





taken a fancy to have you for my espe 
cavalier.” 

“ But ” 

* You don’t know the way ?” she intermy' 


“Of course you don’t. 
party, led by Hugh Mann 


ning, and go outt 


this divinity a visit.’ 


“Have you her permission? 


“ The 
tate?’ 


our 


go now! 


‘ Agreed !” 
ringing the 


No reason at all,” 


»” 
swamp is freaa Why should we 


cried Lemaitre. “ Le 


” 


Mabel, rising 
will be my es curt, 


exclaimed 
bell, “ You 


Chatteris.” 
He bowed without verbal reply, but as 


turned away to ordow. 


below his breath,— 


“Curse Hugh 
] could he not 





alone ? 


BOW 


Manning and his officiousi 
lave left that poor 
It was hard cnough. for her before, 


ay 


returmed Mal! 


, 


We are going to form 


the horses he mutters’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE scene was by no means a beautiful one, but 
it was attractive to the eye of those persons to 
whom the marshes were not unfamiliar. 


The party which has already been described | 


had ridden out on horseback, the ladies provided 
with stout rubber boots instead of the regulation 
riding-boots, and the gentlemen had followed 
their lead, for there was a distance which they 
were compelled to walk, it not being safe for the 
horses to attempt the swamp. 

With the skirts of their riding habits lifted 
high above their ankles, Mabel and Grace were 
following the lead of Hugh Manning, who was 
conducting them to a sort of “oasis” which he 
had described to them. - 

The expression of Noel Chatteria’s face had not 
changed, and an even darker frown contracted his 
brow as they proceeded; but he said nothing 
further to deter them from their venture, know- 
ing but too well that it would be worse than use- 


less, 


“You don’t mean to tell me that a girl really | 


lives in here?” asked Mabel, with much disgust, 
as the soft mud slushed about her ankles, 

“Yes, really,” asserted Hugh. 

“ And she is not dead from malaria? It is ex- 
traordinary. But tell us, sir: How was it that 
you discovered this divinity in such a place ?” 

“She doesn’t remain in hereall the time, you 
know. There are moments when, like earthly 
mortals, she longs for a sight of civilization and a 
solid foot of earth to stand upon.” 

“Why should a fairy care for solid earth ?” 
asked Mabel, with a slight sneer which she could 
net quite control—“ and particularly a marsh 
fairy ?” 

“T don’t know; but she evidently does.” 

“ And she conducted you to her home?” 

“She did.” 

Mabel flashed a quick glance at Noel, but there 
was no time for explanation or comment, for at 
that moment there wasa low exclamation from 
Grace Thornton, and the entire party came to a 
sudden halt. 

They looked in the direction that Grace’s 
finger indicated, and not a word was spoken. 

The picture that met their gaze was one never 
to be forgotten, 

On alittle eminence a girl stood. Her gown 
was of vivid scarlet, thrown back at the throat 
and exposing a neck fair and round as that of a 
child, There were no shoes upon her feet, and 
her gown was short, the ankles below it turned 
tosuch a shape that an artist would have ‘held 
his breath with delight. The sun bonnet had 
fallen back from the head of raven curls that fell 
in tangled but beautiful profusion far below the 
waist line. One hand was lifted to shade the 
eyes from the sun while she looked far away, in 
a direction opposite to the one in which the party 
was coming. 

No one spoke until, with a little sigh, the girl 
dropped her hand and turned wearily toward 
them, She started slightly upon secing them 
and a brilliant flush dyed her cheeks. 

It was then that they had an opportunity to see 
the face which Hugh Manning had deseribed to 
them in such glowing terms. It fully merited all 
that he had said, for the dark, passionate, mag- 
nificent beauty was as perfect as that of any 
tropical flower, 

We realise the weakness of our language only 
when we attempt to describe such beauty as hers, 
lor there is nothing that would express it. She 
Was perfect, subtle in her exquisite loveliness, 








flawless as a “gem of purest ray serene.” There | 


Was nothing lacking either in expression or per- 
tection of contour. 

Hugh Manning doffed his riding-hat as he 
Would have done to the daughter of an emperor 
and stepped forward. 


“Thave brought some ef my friends to sce | 
you,” he said, gently. “I hope that you will not | 


mind, One of the ladies is anxious to have her 
fortune told. Will you tell it for her ?” 

, Uuce again her eyes swept the swamp ans- 
lously, as if expecting some one ; then she g 





| Mabel that she was to follow her. 


need | 


back at him and smiled faintly, her eyes almost 
upon an even line with his from her eminence | 


under the tree, though she was very small, 
almost child-like; 

“ T have very little time,” she answered, hesi- 
tatingly ; “bus if they will not detain me long I 
will try.” 

There was a little ripple of surprise in the 
patty, for while herspeech had contained nothing, 
there was a refinement of manner, a kind of 
high-bred expression that certainly was not to be 
expected from a barefvoted maiden living in the 
very heart of a swamp. 

“ Will you let me introduce my friends?” he 
asked, still in the courteous way that a gentleman 
uses to those who are either his «quals or 
superiors, 

“ Certainly,” she answered, with dignity. 

He smiled, a trifle embarrassed. 

“But I don't know your name,” he said, 
gently. 

“Oh ! I had forgotten that. It is Olive.” 

“ Nothing else ?” 

She coloured slightly, 

“ Nothing else.” 

“Pardon me. Allow me to introduce Miss 
Naylor, Miss Thornton, Mr, Lemaitre, and Mr. 
Chatteris.” 

She bowed to each in turn, slightly but 
politely, but as her eyes rested upom the last- 
mentioned she coloured, a ray of pleasure darted 
into her eyes, and she put out her hand im- 





pulsively. 

He gave her his hand formally, almost coldly, 
shooting into her eyes at the same moment a 
warning glance, which she seemed perfectly to 
understand, for she turned away with a little 
tremulous sigh upon her lips. 

“T have seen you so often, Mr. Chatteris,” 
she said, quietly, “ that it seemed to me I must 
know you. Every one does.” 

But there were two whom the formality of the 
speech did not deceive. Those two were Mabel 
Naylor and the Frenchman, Maurice Lemaitre. 

Miss Naylor grew ashade paler, and.a hard 
glitter came into the dark eyes, but those of the 
Frenchman were almost ablaze. He was devouring 
the exquisite flower-like face with his eyes. A 
flame seemed to be darting out fiom them that 
threatened to scorch her. He understood as per- 
fectly as if she had so stated that that was not 
Olive’s first’ meeting with Captain Chatteris ; but 
he admired her coolness and aplomb) almost as 
much as he admired her indescribable person- 
ality. 

And there was another thing which was not 
lost upon him. It was Mabel Naylor’s expression, 
the jealous rage which none could translate better 
than he. 

But neither Hugh Mannirg nor Grace Thorn- 

ton saw anything out of the ordinary. It was 
Grace who stepped forward and offered her hand 
to Olive almost with friendship. 
- “It is a shame for us to intrude upon you like 
this without your permission,” she said, gently. 
“ But Mr. Manning said you told fortunes won- 
derfully, and you must know how that state- 
ment affects women. They would ride twenty 
miles upon the hottest day in summer i 

“For the pleasure of being deceived,” cut in 
Olive, with a short laugh. 

“Then it is all deception ?” 

“Not exactly, perhaps. A little mind-reading, 
a little face-reading, a few points taught by 
close observation, and a very great deal of 





guessing.” 


“Bravo!” cried Maurice, recovering himself 
and speaking in his ordinary tone. “I like 
honesty. You don’t tell fortunes professionally, 
I take it ?” 

“T tell fortunes, but I don’t lie about it,” 
answered Olive. “There is not much time. 
Whose shall I tell first?” 

“ Mine,” replied Mabel, stepping forward with 
that curious expres-ion still upon her counten- 
ance. “But I don’t wish it told in the presence 
of others.” 

Olive 





and indicated to | 
Sereened bya | 
little clump of trees in the “oasis” of which 
Hugh Manning had spoken, they found a rude 
shanty, clean, but most poorly furnished. She | 
indicated a chair upon which Mabel was to sit, | 


bowed. She turned 


| opportunity to question her, but with a gesture 





and after removing the glove of her guest, slie 
looked into tke dainty paim. 

A puzzled expression contracted her brow. 

“T had rather not tell your fortune,” she said, 
after a long pause. “I have already told you. 
that there is really nothing in it.” 

“Then why not guess at mine as you do at 
others ?”’ 

“T can’t!” answered Olive, with a sort of 
gasp, still gazing into the outstretched palm, a 
look of fear almost marring her beauty, 

Mabel laughed sneeringly. 

“That is to be translated into ‘ won't,’ I sup- 
pose, is it not?” she asked, with quiet scorn. 
“Very well ; so be it.. But let me tell yours; | 
don’t need the palm to readit. And let me be 
as honest as you were. There is everything in 
the fortune that I shall read for you; it is as 
trueas heaven. Listen. It will be no news for 
me to tell you that you are beautiful. If you 
are not very careful that beauty will be your 
ruin. You think that you can win by it, but the 
winning will be only disgrace and shame. There 
is aman who is interested in you, and you in 
him, but do not listen to him. He is engaged to 
be married already, and there is nothing that 
you can promise yourself in the future but to be 
shunnéd by the world—an outcast! I would be 
your friend if you would let me. But you must 
take care and avoid that manas you would : 
pestilential disease ; he is fouling you. Take 
care!” 

The words were uttered with a dramatic force 
that caused the marsh fairy to shrink back with 
horror. Her lovely face had grown white 
and her eyes were dulled with paim. Shie 
made no effort to question her visitor’ ferther 
but sat there staring in a stupid sort of way, 2¢ 
with a little bow Mabel swept from the smal! 
bare room. 





CHAPTER III. 

THERE was a curl of almost cruel scorn upon 
the lips of Mawel Naylor, as with skirts high 
to avoid contact with the mud of the swam 
she joined the others, She gave them no 
of utter disdain, she exclaimed : 

“Come! It is useless to go in there ; she can 
tell you nothing. 4 is the most inartistic fraud 
I ever heard of. If that is what you call o, 
wonderful fortune-teller, Hugh, you can have 
seen very few gypsies in your time.” 

“But she told me marvellous things,” cried 
Manning, eagearly. “Let her try some one 
else. Mr. Chatteris, you go. If she can reat 
your Pe 

“A man whom she confesses that she knows 
thoroughly by reputation,” interruped Mabel, 
scorniully, “It is too absurd. I’ve no doubt 
but that she would de'ain any of your sex for 
hours with stories that she had heard of you in 
the city, and you would be silly enough to listen 
to her and call it wonderful, but when a woman 
goes to her she attempts to tell nothing. It is 
almost an insult to.us, Hugh, that you should 
bring us to such a place.” 

** But you came by your own desire,” he cried, 
ruefully. ‘I did not ask you.” 

“Then, by my desire, let us return at once,” 

“Don’t you think you are rather hard upon 
the poor child ¢” asked Grace, looking pleadingly 
at her friend. “She was frightened when she 
saw so many of us, and 

“ Frightened?” repeated Mabel, with a cold 
disagreeable laugh. “She is not a clever actress, 
but I don’t think she even attempted that rJle, 
Don’t be stupid, Grace. Come ; let us return.” 

She shivered slightly, picked up her skirts a 
trifle higher, and turned away. She placed the 
tips of her dainty fingers upon the sleeve ot 
Noel Chatteris’s coat, and lifting her handsome 
eyes to his, said,— 

“T know you must be infinitely disgusted that 
you have been persuaded to come so far for sv 
poor a return, aud I beg your pardon that I was 
the cause of your coming. If we had even had 
the pleasure of seeing a clever adventuress I 
might have been consoled, but she has not even 
that merit.” 
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Noel Chatteris did not reply. He was 
curiously pale, a fact which by no means 
escaped the attention of Miss Naylor or Maurice 
Lemaitre. 

Upon the countenance of the latter there was 
a sinile such as he did not often indulge, for if 
Maurice Lemaitre had thoughts which he did 
not intend fur the public he was usually very 
careful to keep them from being expressed in his 
face, knowing that there were others as well 
versed in physiognomy as himself. But upon 
this occasion he was too much interested to 
remember. 

He was safe from observation, however, and he 
walked on with the others, listening to their 
conversation, but silent himself. 

As they turned and left the place the head of 
& man was thrust through the underbrush and 
heavy growth of theswamp near which they had 
stood. He look after them’ eagerly, intently, his 
blood-shot, haggard eyes fixing themselves upon 
Mabel Naylor with a wild expression that was 
indescribable in its pathos. 

He seemed scarcely to breathe until the 
quintet had been lost to view, then he slowly 
emerged from his place of concealment and stood 
erect in the clearing under the red glow of the 
fading sun, 

He had been handsome once in a far-off day 
which he had almost forgotten, but there was 
little room for such an idea in the face that was 
outlined then, for the haggard eyes, the cadaver- 
ous jaws, the deeply lined face contained little 
remnant of beauty. But there was a pathos, a 
touching atmosphere of sorrow, even remorse, 
about him that would have appealed to the 
coldest heart, 

He* stood there for some time, as if lost in 
painful thought, then he approached the little 
hu‘ and quietly entered it. 


(To be continued.) 








THEIR GOOD GENIUS. 


—0:— 
(Continued from page 393.) 


“T refuse to look on the dark side. You must 
succeel, you will;’’ and with those words she 
‘hurried away to write her letter. 

Mrs. Fraser’s reply was not long in reaching 
her. After commenting severely upon her conduct, 
she said,— 

“You will, of course, please yourself in 
this as in all other things ; but you will distinctly 
understand that if vou elect to remain with the 
Hopes I do not wish to see you any more, and 
that whatever strait you are in it is useless to 
apply to me for aid ; [am solely dependent upon 
your dear sister. In the circle she adorns you 
would be simply de trop, and so perhaps it is well 
that you should go. I wish you all prosperity in 
your venture, and, remember, if your heart fails 
you at the prospect before you, you will be wel- 
comed cordially if you return at once and 
renounce all further communication with your 
cousins,” 

The girl stood a moment, the cruel words 
dancing before her eyes, and all her heart quiver- 
ing with pain ; then the colour and resolution 
returned to her face, and with a smile she went 
to her uncle. 

“T have mamma's permission to do as I like,” 
she said simply, “so you must make all necessary 
inquiries about our passage out.” 

“My dear, I am afraid you are bearing much 
for our sakes,” 

“Only love me!’’ she interrupted gently, 
. “ I shall not repent the little sacrifice I have 
mace - 

Six weeks later the Hupes sailed for Melbourne, 
Oswald refusing almost to the last to accompany 
them ; and then being moved only to consent by 
Bertha’s tears aad entreaties, 

“Remember,” he said, “I take this debt upon 
myself ; so far as is possible my father shall start 
afresh unhampered.” 

Mona and her husband travelled to town to see 
the last of the emigrants, but from Mrs, Fraser 





there came no further sign of remembrance. In 
after days, when friends inquired for Bertha, she 
was wont to say, that she had sailed for Mel- 
bourne with some distant relatives who had 
wished to adopt her, and as the girl had never 
been seen much in the company of her beautiful 
sister, or worldly mother, she soon dropped out 
of remembrance. 

The voyage out was pleasant and speedy, the 
wind and weather alike being favourable, and the 
Hopes, travelling into the heart of the country 
after but a week’s stay at Melbourne, took pos- 
session of a small farm, and settled down, with 
the intention of making light of all discomforts. 

Mr. Hope, with the assistance of Oswald and 
Bobbie, made speedy additions to the wooden, 
one-storied house, and Bertha was so anxious tv 
learn thoroughly all her new duties, so busy and 
bright in her efforts to make the bare rooms 
pretty and homelike, that no one had much time 
for regret. 

Two cows and some sheep had been purchased, 
and Effie must needs learn to milk the former, 
whilst Alec Hope, regarding the latter with 
approving eyes, thought that “grazing” would 
be the most profitable speculation he could in- 
dulge in. 

Then, when all necessary additions had been 
made to the homestead, Oswald one night startled 
them by saying that ‘‘ next week he should make 
tracks for the diggings !” 

Bertha started and turned white as she bent 
over her mending; Mrs, Hope began to cry, 
whilst the father said,— 

“Why must you be leaving us, lad? there is 
plenty of work for you here.” , 

“ There is none that you and Bobbie cannot do, 
and presently Wal will be of use. Do not attempt 
to dissuade me, I am fully resolved it is the best 
thing I can do. When I have made my ‘pile’ I 
will return to you!” 

His eyes rested on Bertha as he spoke, but she 
neither looked up nor made any rewark; it 
struck him with a cruel pang that she was inu- 
different whether he came or went. All uncon- 
sciously, he kad grown to regard her with a tender 
reverence, a deep devotional love ; as far removed 
from the mad passion he had cherished for “ my 
lady” as Heaven is from earth. It would wring 
his heart with anguish to leave her, and to leave 
her free ; but how could he tell her all she was 
to him, he who was her debtor, who could not as 
yet offer her so much as a penny in the pound ? 

“When I go,” he thought sadly, “I go for 
ever, unless I can return to discharge my debt. 
Then ,if she is no longer free I shall be glad I 
never spoke to her of love, because, unselfish as 
she is, she would rather spoil her life than 
mine, 

In the six sad days which followed, Bertha sat 
sewing from morning till night, that the traveller 
might go on his journey well equipped. She was 
very quiet ; but being so sore at heart them- 
selves at Oswald’s departure, no member of the 
little circle remembered to comment on the 
change ; only Aunt Ruth's gentle eyes followed 
her every movement with pathetic sympatby. 

The last night came ; the little ones had gone 
to bed, Bertha had stolen into the plot of ground 
which she and Effie were endeavouring to trans- 
form intoa garden; and with bowed head she 
paced under the orange trees, wondering what life 
would be worth when Oswald had gone, and if 
this intolerable pain of heart must remain with 
her for ever. She caught her breath sharply as 
a hand rested on her shoulder, and Oswald’s 
voice questioned, — 

“ What are you doing here by yourself, like an 
owl in the dark? I came to wish you good-bye, 
Bertha, because I shall be off in the morning long 
before you are awake, Are you angry with me 
because I have mapped out my future for my- 
self? You have studiously avoided me these six 
long days.” 

“Tam not angry,” she said, tremulously, “ but 
why must you go?” 

“Do you suppose,” he demanded, “that I can 
ever enjoy freedom of intercourse with you 
whilst I am your debtor ?” 

“Oh, don’t! don’t! Why do you think so 
much of my poor fortune ?” 

“ Partly because no man likes to be a woman's 





debtor ; partly because it was your all that you 
gave. Do you think it is any pleasure for me to 
leave you, Bertha?” 

She answered his question with another,— 

“Ts it because I am Gwen’s sister that you 
dislike to see me about the place?” 

“Dislike! Why, you are the magnet to draw 
me home again,” he began, passionately. With 
a fierce effort he kept back the words he would 
have spoken, substituting others of milder im- 
port. “I should be sorry to think that your 
place here was left vacant. But I am anxious 
to find my fortune, and when it is won I shall 
return. Will it be to find you here?” 

“T shall never leave this roof of my own free 
will, But—but, Oswald, you will not neglect to 
write us often. The life to which you go is full 
of danger, and suspense is so hard to bear. For 
your mother’s sake do not forget to send us con 
stant assurances of your welfare.” 

“T will do anything you ask. Do you suppose 
I forget that once you were my salvation ?” 

“Do not speak of that dreadful morning,” she 
urged ; “I cannot think calmly of it even now.” 

Her voice was quivering, and he felt the little 
hand upon his arm trembling with emotion. If 
he dared tell her all she was and must ever be 
to him. It needed all his dogged resolution to 
resist the temptation assailing him; but he 
triumphed in the end, and taking the small white 
face between his palms he looked earnestly into 
the deep, dark eyes as he said,— 

“Tf I prosper I will return, and tell you the 
secret I would fain tell now ; and the thought 
that you in common with my own people are 
praying fur me shall keep me straight and true. 
Bertha, now that I am going away for an in- 
definite time will you kiss me good-bye ?” 

She lifted her lips to his, and there, under the 
darkening sky, she kissed him once solemnly 
then, with a little sob, she said,— , 

“Go, dear Oswald, and Heaven be with you ; 
but oh! come back to ussoon!” Then, afraid 
lest he should guess all the hidden love of her 
pure young heart, she slipped from his hold and 
fled back to the house. 

In the morning she watched him go from her 
window. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hope walked with him to the 
gate, and from thence across the field. ; 

What would she not have given for a like 
privilege ? ' 

Then acluster of trees hid them from view, 
and with a low cry full of anguish she fell on her 
knees weeping and praying. 

How long she knelt there she could not tell ; 
but all at once a pair of kind arms stole about 
her neck, drawing her dark head down upon the 
motherliest bosom, and lifting her wet eyes she 
met the kind regard of Aunt Ruth. Her face, too, 
bore traces of violent weeping, but she was quiet 
now, and her voice scarcely trembled as she 
said,— 

“ Have hope, dear child; he will return, and 
your future happiness shall be the greater by 
contrast with your present pain.” . 

The girl covered her burning face with her 
hands. 

“Oh, auntie, I ought to have been. strong 
enough to hide this from you. It is shame to a 
girl to give her love unsought, unasked.” , 

“Not to a worthy object ; and Bertha, darling, 
whatever love my boy once had for Lady Man- 
nington died out when he learned her falsehood. 
He is wiser now and will not prefer dross to 
true metal, and I believe that he loves you 
already, but that pride and honour alike forbade 
him to speak to you, lest he should never be in a 
position to call you wife.” 

And with those words to haunt and cheer her 
Bertha once more returned to her daily duties. 
After awhile a letter reached them from Oswald, 
it was written in a hopeful strain, and there was 
a special message for “the good genius of the 
family,” which Bertha treasured in her heart of 
hearts. 

At the Orange Farm all things were prosper- 
ing, the land was fertile, the flocks increased, and 
to Ruth Hope it seemed that the evening of her 
life would far exceed the morning in its biight- 
ness and prosperity. 

Nothing of note occurred until the close of 
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their first summer in Australia, then Effie, who 
had long been ailing, fell sick, and being always 
a delicate child rapidly succumbed to the fever 
which brought her low. 

Mr. Hope rode to the nearest town in search of 
a medical man, and one glance at his face told 
them that he confirmed Effie’s words when first 
they had carried her to bed. 

“Tts no use, mother. I am going to die, and 
[ won't besorry. I am just one great ache ; but 
I] would have liked to say ‘good-bye’ to Oswald. 
When you tell him I have gone away, you must 
tell him, too, that I always thought of and loved 
him, and ask him not tofret much. NowTI will 
go to sleep, if only the pain will let me.” 

Two days later she asked to see the little 
ones. 

“T—am—going—oh, mother—I wanted to 

help you—but Bertha will do that now—kiss 
me!” 
With fast streaming tears, one by one they 
stepped to her bedside, she having a word of 
loving farewell to all. Then they laid her back 
amongst her pillows, and just as the last ray of 
sunshine fell athwart the little face, she quietly 
sighed, and as quietly passed away into the 
shadow land. 

They buried her under her favourite cherry 
tree, Mr. Hope reading that most beautiful of 
services, in a voice which trembled despite him- 
self, and there within sight of the house they left 
her to rest, and life went on at the farm in the 
old accustomed way, only at times the mother 
would turn quickly thinking for one blessed 
+ moment that she heard her darling’s gay voice 
and light laughter ; and sometimes one of the 
children would piace Effie’s chair beside the 
table, only to be reminded by mother’s tears that 
the odd little figure would never fill it more, the 
bright, quaint face never smile saucily out of its 
dark tangle of hair. 

Letters from Oswald became more and more 
infrequent, as he moved further up the country, 
and although he wrote cheerfully he gave very 
little information concerning his movements or 
his prospects, so that at times the two women 
talked eorrowfully together of him, wondering if 
they would ever again see him in the flesh, and 
even Mr. Hope began to think that he had for- 
gotten all old associations, all the links which 
once had bound him to them. 

In the second year of his absence, a man bound 
for Melbourne rested at Orange House. He had 
the look of a miner, and greeted Mr. Hope in the 
roughest though friendliest vernacular. 

“You’re the boss o’ this show?” he said, 
questioningly, “‘an’ it strikes me guv’nor you're 
the party I want. A mate o’ mine asked me to 
call on yer. He said yer was his dad, an’ he 
kind o’ caltrerlated that news o’ him would be 
sorter welcome. We call him Hope, he’s a 
smartish chap, an’ the luckiest on the diggings 
He reckons to make tracks here in a few month’s 
time. Thanks pardner, I don’t mind if I du 
take a drep more o’ the Scotch wi’ yer ; it ain't 
bad bizness.” 

With their hearis lightened the whole family 
re'urned to labour, content to wait for Oswald’s 
coming, now that they knew him prosperous and 
unforgetful ; and with Alec Hopeall things were 
successful, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ar the end of the third year he came—bronzed, 
bearded, but changed in nothing else. 

He had not even apprised them of his coming, 
and so walked into the dairy unannounced, to 
find his mother and Bertha busy churning. 

The latter gave one cry of rapture and flew to 
embrace him ; but the former leaned white and 
faint against the wall, unable in the moment “to 
hide the joy which held her speechless. 

She dared not look at him, and only vaguely 
could she understand the words he spoke. 

“ What, Bertha ! not one woid of welcome ?— 
this is not like you !” 

With her apron she shielded her face. 

“You, you startled me!” she stammered, “ you 
ought at least to have knocked ; but, of course, 
Lam glad to see you. Let me run to tell the 





good news to uncle and Bob ;” and she was out 
of the dairy flying across the green pasture-land 
before he could utter one word to stay her. 

“Oh, Oswald,” said the mother, with a wistful 
glance at him, “yon don’t know what Bertha has 
been to us—especially since little Effie left us.” 

“Tthink I do, dear. She has a heart of gold, 
and I look upon her as our good genius, for with 
her coming our troubles ended. Mother, I have 
a secret foryou. If I can win Bertha’s consent I 
will give you another daughter in lieu of the one 
you have lost.” 

Then Mr. Hope and Bob came in followed by 
the four younger members of the family, who re- 
garded “Brother Oswald” with some degree of 
awe, and conversation waxed fast and furious. 

There were so many things to tell, so many 
questions to ask, and only Bertha did not take 
any share in the conversation. She was in her 
own room, kneeling with hidden face, thanking 
Heaven witha full heart for all mercies. 

Not until the young ones had gone to bed did 
Oswald have any chance of telling his plans for 
the future, or looking again on the face which 
had been to him as a guiding star. 

Bertha was industriously stitching at Bob's 
coat, Mr. and Mrs. Hope were listening eagerly 
to their son’s recital of his adventures, whilst 
Bob sat on the table swinging his legs contentedly 
to and fro, 

“And now, dad,” said the young man, “ how 
have things gone with you ?” 

“Famously, my boy. I have been able to re- 
pay Bertha all the money, but never the kindness 
we owed her ; but the foolish jade would accept 
only the bare principal, although, indeed, she has 
been dairy-maid, governess, dressmaker, and 
Heaven only knows what to us ever since she 
came out. I had the greatest imaginable difficulty 
in persauding her even to take back her own.” 

“T am_ sorry you have robbed me of my 
chiefest pleasure. I promised myself and Bertha 
before I left home that your debt—our debt I 
should say—should be paid only by me. I would 
have returned earlier, but I had an end in view, 
and I would not give it up. I have been success- 
ful beyond my brightest dreams; and father, 
mother, how weuld you like to go home? By 
home I don’t mean England only ; but the dear 
old place.” 

“ Oswald !” cried the mother, her face growing 
young again, whilst her husband’s reflected her 
enthusiasm and joy ; but suddenly her hands fell 
slackly to her side, ‘“ You forget we must leave 
Effie’s grave behind.” 

“T do not forget ; and it shall never be neg- 
lected. Months ago I learned from an English 
paper that the Home Farm was once mure in the 
market. I dared not bid for it then because I 
believed I was still Bertha’s debtor. A week 
later I had a colossal stroke of luck, and on 
making due inquiries I found it was still fur dis- 
posal, and [ purchased through an agent. I have 
all the deeds rightly drawn out, you have but to 
accept them ; starting free of debt, with a nice 
little capital, you cannot fail to do well.” 

Mrs. Hope threw her arms about her husband’s 
neck. 

“ Alec let us go home. I lived there from the 
time I was a happy bride ; there my children 
were born, and I love every stone of the dear old 
place. I should like to die there.” 

“ But, dear wife, we have forgotten to ask the 
boy’s own plans. If we return, lad, do you go 
with us?” 

“No ; I will take over this farm, provided you 
are willing.” 

Bob, who had not an ounce of sentiment iu 
his composition, burst into a loud laugh. 

“Hear him, ye gods! He would live here like 
a second Robinson Crusoe. I wonder how he 
thinks he will manage the dairy without Bertha? 
I say, Bertha, this is too rich a joke.” But when 
he looked round it was to find the girl had 
slipped away. ‘Gone to laugh over it by her- 
self,” remarked the youth. “Look here, Oswald, 
if you haven’t a wite down at the diggings you 
must get one before you carry out your pet 
scheme.” 

“That is my intention,” returned his brother, 
quietly. ‘She is already chosen,” and with that 
he, too, left the room. 





Mr. Hope looked questioningly at his wife. 

“Ruth,” he said, “is there anything between 
Oswald and our lass ?” 

“T think I may say yes. Bob, you ought to 
be ashamed to sit there laughing so idiotically,” 
and then she laughed too, because she was 50 
happy ; she really could not help it. 

By the low gate under the branching orange 
trees stood Bertha, her head bowel and her 
young slender figure shaken by her sobs. Must 
she return to Englan!, whilst he remained be- 
hind? Were the three long years of waiting to 
count to her as nothing? It was too hard! too 
hard! If only she could die! No one wanted 
her—she was too plain ever to win the heart 
which once had been Gwen’s—and her sobs broke 
out afresh. 

“Bertha, why did you run nway? What are 
you doing here alone ?” 

“T—I came to be quiet,” she answered, twist- 
ing herself out of that gentle grasp. “ Let me 
alone. I—-I like solitude.” 

“Then you must have changed since I went 
away. Do you know they” (with a nod towards 
the house) “are all going home?” 

“Yes; that was decided before I came out.” 

**Did it not strike you then how very, very 
lonely I should be here by myself? There, 
Bertie, my Bertie, I cannot fence with you 
longer. When I went tv the diggings I loved 
you. I have loved you all along, but pride 
would not let me speak. I had nothing to give 
you but my heart, and we owed you so much. I 
was so uncertain of success, Dear, I am not a 
rich man, but I can give you solid comforts, and 
we are both young enough to work. Will you 
stay, darling, as my wife? As true as Heaven 
is above us I never knew real love until you be- 
came my tutor. Sweetheart, little sweetheart, 
tell me I may hope !” 

She looked up then, her face all wet with 
happy tears, all radiant with her love. 

“T could be content to die now,” she said, 
under her breath, “having won the gift I most 
coveted” 

There, under the stars, they kissed and clung 
together. Surely no summer sky had ever 
looked on a happier betrothal than this. 

. * * * * 


Three years later Oswald brought his wife over 
for a brief visit to England, “ because,” as he 
said, ‘‘ she never would be satisfied until she had 
exhibited her treasure—little Effie,” and a happy 
gathering was held at the Home Farm. Mona 
came with her little ones and her faithful friend 
Frank, now a vicar with a comfortable stipend ; 
and none had any but good news to impart. But 
Bertha sighed when later she met an old ac- 
quaintance of her mother’s, and so gleaned 
authentic tidings of Gwendoline. 

For three years she had remained a widow, 
Mrs. Fraser, in her own interests, keeping all 
suitors at bay by telling the real conditions of 
Lord Mannington’s will. Then she married, in 
the youth of her beauty, a Russian prince, who 
was rich enough and sufficiently honest in his 
love to care nothing about his bride’s possessions. 

“But,” added the gossip, “I am afraid her 
first marriage will prove happier than the second. 
The prince is a savage with a veneer of civilisa- 
tion. Gwendoline would have been wiser to re- 
main Lady Mannington to the end of the 
chapter.” 

The Hopes were lothe indeed to lose Oswald 
and “their good genius;” but with a smile 
struggliug through her tears Bertha said, — 

“This is our first, but by no means our last, 
visit. When Oswald is rich enough to rest on 
his oars we will come again, and take up resi- 
dence close by you.” 

Alec and Ruth Hope were happy in that they 
lived to see Bertha’s promise fulfilled. 


(THE END.] 








Mount Ararat, the resting-place of the 
scriptural ark, is, in reality, two mountains 
separated by a valley. The higher peak is 
seventeen thousand two hundred and ten feet 
and the lesser thirteen thousand feet above sea- 
level. 
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FACETIZ. 





“What do you do here?” asked 


General Tom Thumb. “I amuse the public ima 
small way,” replied the little man. 

Sue: “No wonder they married. He was the 
tenor and she was the seprano inachurch choir.” 
He: “ They met by chants, eh!” 

Surisat on the steps at the evening tide enjoy- 
ing the balmy air. He came ‘and asked. “ May T 
sit at your side?” And sli gave’ him a vacant 
stair. 

Hiexs: “I see by the pipers that the 
monarchs are all desirous of preserving the peace 
of Europe.” Mrs. Hicks: “ Yes, but I think 
some want to preserve larger pieces than others.” 

Hr Gor Boru.—Mother: ‘So you wish my 
daughter for your wife?” He (gallantly): 
“ Partly that, madam, and partly that you may be 
my mother-in-law.” 

“How strange!” said a. fond wife ; “every 
time Peter comes: home from: his: lodge he gees to 
bed with his haton. But I suppose it is some 
more of those Masonic doings,” 

Wire: “I wish I had taken the advice of my 
friends when I married you. They all said you 
were a fool.” Husband; “ Yes, that’s whit my 
friends told me,” 

Mr. Scsurs: “ What in the:world is that -fat, 
lazy tramp doing around here?” Mrs. Suburb: 
“T hired him to stay around and proteet-me from 
that horrible big watch dog you brought home 
last night.” 

Bossrys: “You say you have temporarily 
given up your position for one that requires 
night-work ? I can’t understanl it.” Dobbins: 
‘You would understand it if you had twins at 
your house.” 

“Mr. Faresplease doesn’t waltz as 
divinely as he might, but he certainly has an 
easy, graceful way of putting his arm about. one’s 
waist.” He: “Yes. He was conductor on.a 
Kensington ’bus for a long time, you know.” 
BRIGHTON Front.~Young lady (tearfully): 
Oh, it was so hard to tell him I could never be 
his when I loved him dearly.” Her Fiiend: 
“ But why on earth did you reject: him.” “ Oh, 
one can't marry every man one loves.” 

Hicks: “ Your wife, of course, is: a’ lover of 
the beautiful?” Wieks: “Generally speaking, 
yes; but she doesn’t particularly dote on the 
women I consider beautiful. . At least, 1 gather 
as much from her conversation.” 

THe merchant was telling the bright reporter 
of a bad business failure. “ Kind of a sub rosa 
affair,” said the reporter. “Bee pardon?” 
“Went down under their owes,” and the reporter 
laughed long and loud. 

Morren: “ How do you like that new little 
hoy next'door?” Little Dick: “ Qh, I like him 
well enough, but I don’t like’ his mother.” 
“Why vot?” “She's just as particular ‘bout 
him as you are "bout me.” 

“Manta JANE,” said a fond mother the other 
morning to her daughter, “did Danie! Jamieson 
kiss you on the steps last night?” “No, 
mamma, he did not.” If the foud parent had 
said “lips” instead of “steps,” it would have 
troubled Maria Jane to reply. 

Foxp Motuer “John, do look at that:ehild ; 
he has your watch in his mouth, and will swallow 
it!” John (who is a bachelor brother-in-law, 
and very fond of babies}: “Oh, don’t be the 
least alarmed ; I have got hold of the chain. It 
can’t go far.” 

Woman (on railway train): “Hush! hush! 
There! there! Baby bye! . . I don't know 
what in the world to do sometimes. The more I 
work with him, the worse he cries.” Quiet 
Passenger (benevolently).: “ Have yau—er—ever 
tried chloroform ?” 





DHE: 


“T REMEMBER as well as if it only happened 
yesterday, that in my younger days I once walked 
twenty miles at a stretch fer the purpose of 
thrashing a hated rival.” “And did you return 
on foot?” No; they brought me back in an 
anibulance,” 
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THERE, mamma,” svid the ‘small boy’ as he 
gazed at the dromedary. “That must be the 
camel that-had the last straw put ‘on his’back.” 


Gri HtMourn. — Kirby: “How are you 
getting on with your literary ventures?” Liner : 
“ Well, I’m making just about enough to starve 
respeetably.” 

First Crprk: “Eh? Had six..weeks’ vaca- 
tion this summer?” Second; Clerk: “ Yes; 
Silk, Ribbon and Co., always give all unmarried 
clerks that much. It draws trade’’ “I don’t 
see how.” “Simple enough. All the girls-we get 
engaged to keep coming in all winter to snub 
us 

StRaNGER (in Vienna): “ This is the hotel 
which Beethoven used to frequent! I ‘say, 
waiter, can you show me the table at. which 
Beethoven used to sit ?’’ Waiter: “ Beethoven?” 
Stranger: “ Why, he very often came: here.” 
Waiter (bethinking: himself): “Ah! yes; the 
gentleman is out of town!” 

Cuarrig: © What is twoubling you, deah 
boy?” Cholly: “ Maud says! I must awsk heh 
fathaw’s consent, and I don’t know how to 
manage it this time of year. If I leave the doah 
open when I go into his office, I'll let in-a 
dwaught and make him angwy’; but if'I close it 





I'll cut of my wetweat.” 

“ Miss SQUAWKER,”’ said he, gently, asthe last 
notes of her song died upon the air, “ I hope you 
will not be offended at what I am about to say. 
It has been on my mind for sometime, and 
—"” “Go on, Mr. Spooner,” said the girl, 
encouragingly. “ Well—h’m!—the last *bus 
will go by in three minutes, and ‘I shall have to 
walk home if I don’t cateh it.” - 

Wire: “ Here comes a friend of, mine. 
turn into this side street until she passes,” 
Husband : “Quarrelled with her?” “No, but 
I don’t want you to see her.” “Hum! Why 
not?” “T know you'll admire that new. dress 
of hers, and it will only worry you to think what 
a ridiculous fuss you made over the bills for this 
cheap thing I’ve got on.” 

University Exrension Resutrs.—Countryman 
(in. boekshop): “ Guv'nor, how much is_ this 
book ?” Assistant: “That ‘ Shakespeare’ ? 
You may have that for three - and - six.” 
Countryman (opening the book): “Um. Don’t 
think I wamt it arter all. Half the lines ain’t 
carried out to the margin, and there's nigh as 
much: paper as print. I like solid readin’ best, 
myself,” 

A Future Lorp CHANCcELLOR.—John Jones 
recently passed his examination, and is now a 
member of the bar. His streng card is in 
gatting the truth.out of witnesses. The follow- 
ing is a sample of his system of cross-examina- 
tion :—“ Are you a married man?” “No, sir; 
I am a bachelor.” ‘“ Wiiliyou please: tell this 
Court and jury how long you have been: a 
bachelor, and what were the citeumstances that 
induced you to become one ?” 

He Correctep HIMsetr.—He was a good | 
fellow, but the grammarity of his language 
pained his educated wife severely, and she was 
constantly correcting him. A few days ‘ago she 
told: him of the departure'ofia friend. “ Yes,” 
he said, “I knew he was going; but I did not 
know he had gone.” She looked up. at him, so 
he thought he hadslipped again.“ Excuse me,” 
he apologized hurriedly. ‘‘I knowed' he was 
going, but I didn’t know he had went.” ‘Tlien 
it was she broke down and wept. 


Let's 





A certain Jones in our office was most 
unfortunate. He wasalways meetiny with some 
accident or other; and, strange to say, these 
accidents always happened at the same time as 
some one or other of our’ big races. On the 
night before last Derby Day Jones had his right 
foot run over by a cab, and, of course, could not 
turn up at the office next day. On the day after 
he did turn-up with a tremendous limp. The 
chief eyed him curiously as he limped about, 
and at last sxid quietly, “Mr. Jones, whith foot 
did you injure the night before last?” “The 
right, sir,’ mournfully said Jones. “Thank | 
you, Mr. Jones. Ob, and, Mr. Jones, how dees it | 
happen that your left foot is ‘the lame one 
row ?” | 





Mrss Ciara Winrerrncou : “ Mamma, this js 
Mr. Tutter. He was uneler the ingpression t!; 
I was) the only danghterj and I have: just. been 
telling him that I have two sisters/’ My, 
Winterbloom: “Qh, yes; You mugt! moet 
Mand and Estelle, Mr. Tutter: They:are both 
of them older than Clara here.” Young! Tutter 
(wishing to say the right thing): “I didq; 
suppose it possible, Mvs, Winterbloom,-that yo: 
could have any daughters older than Mis 
Clara,” 

Ti minister was visiting his parishioner 
when one of them, ar old woman, informed hin 
that since they met “she’d gone through 
sight o’ trouble. Her sister was dead, am 
thare wor a worse job than that: the-pig die 
all of a sudden, but it pleased the Lord to tak’ 
him, and they mun bow; they mun bow.” — Tlien 
the poor old lady brightened up, and@ said, 
“ But there’s one thing, Mester Allen, as I can 
say, and ought to say, the Lord’s been’ pretty 
well on my side-this winter for greens!” 

BisHor Witson; of Calcatta, was a very eccen- 
tric divine. His serthons were very racy. 
Preachirg against dishonesty, especially.in horse. 
flesh, as one of the great English’ failings ix 
India, he went on: “ Nor are we, servants of the 
altar, free from yielding to this temptation,’ 
Pointing to the occupant of the reading-deek 
below him: “There is my dear and venerable 
brother, the archdéacon, sitting down there ; he 
is an instance of it. He once sold mea horse; 
it was unsound. ‘I was a stranger, and he took 
me in,’” 

A’: WELL-KNOWN Queen’s Counsel was noted fo: 
his unveracity, which was eften taken advantage 
of by his learned brethren. One day he sat.down 
exclaiming, “I must now stop, as.I dine with the 
Lord Chief Baron.” Opposed to him: was Mr, 
Adolphus, Q. C., who remarked; “I am. dining 
there, too,” There was an awkward pause, when 
the former speaker added, “ By the way, I forgo: 
—it is not with the Chief Baron that I am 
dining.” “ Oddly enough,” rejoined his opporent. 
“T made the same mistake ; I am no more going 
to.dine with him.thaa you are.” 

In the early part of. the present, century 4 
rather penurious lady invited her neighbours ‘: 
a dinner party. The gentlemen brought their 
own footmen to wait upon them, and the lady 
dressed up her stable boyiand told him to stand 
at‘her left hand during dinner, The sideboard 
was beliind Her, After the'first course the plates 
were placed upon it; and she noticed the: gentle- 
men looking’ in that direction and smiling. The 
lady was afraid. Thomas was misbehaving, an, 
missing him from her side, said, “Thome:, 
Thomas, what are you doing?” He said, “ Eb. 
mistress, I’m piking these: boats; they are not 
oad pikeil.” 

Wert. Sam.—Fiattery; when: delicately ad- 
ministered, cannot fail to ve acceptable, “ You 
forget that Lam an old woman,” said'a: lady, in 
response to an admiring remark from one'ot the 
old school. ‘ Madam,” was the reply, “ when wy 
eyes ave dazzled by a diamond it never occurs t 
me to aka mineralogist for its history.” Horace 
Walpole, in dining with the duchess'of ‘Queen:- 
borough on her eightivth birthday, gaidy in pro- 
posing her health, “ May you live, your grace; unt: 
you begin to grow ugly!” Her ladyship’s tongue 
was as ready as his own. She replied, “I thank 
you, Mr. Walpole.. May you long: continue you 
taste for antiquities !” 

Here is a pretty anecdote from Rome: “I ax 
too old to wear white gowns any longer ”—2 
wistful asseveration of the Queen of Italy. “Let 
us take a fortnight to think over the matter — 
the answer of her devoted husband. At the e2d 
of a fcrtnight’s time arrives a large packing cast 
containing white gowns of every description 
addressed to the queen, with the words, “ The 
King’s decision.” Another story of the roya! 
couple is equally characteristic. The king’s hair, 
as we all know, turned almost suddenly white. 
The queen, much concerned, as & gentle hint, 
placed a bottle of hair dye upon her “husband's 
table. The following morning, at breakfast, the 
king appeared with their favourite white poate 
under his arm, with his coat dyed a fine black. 
His own locks remained as before, 
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SOCIETY. 


THERE are fifty-six women medical mission- 
aries in China. 

Ar banquets in Queen. Elizabeth’s time every 
guest came with his spoon in his pocket, 

Princess Margaret OF Prussia and Prince 
Friedrich Carl of Hessen are to visit the Queen 
in the spring. 

In Japan if a woman is not married by a 
certain age the authorities pick out ‘a man whom 
they compel her to marry, 


Tas Duke or York has been gazetted to the 
rauk of captain in Her Majesty's Navy. The 
promotion has: no particular significance. . His 
Royal Highness is not likely to serve afloat again 
in any active capacity. It: is more than eight 
years since he-became.a lieutenant, after fifteen 
months’ service as a sub-lieutenant, 


Worts, the Paris man-milliner, during the 
busy season turns out about 200 gowns and 150 
cloaks a.week. 

To the small Queen of Holland, upon whom it 
is said the Kaiser’s choice has fallen as ‘a: prospec- 
tive daughter-in-law for the young Crown Pritice, 
he sent huge: boxes of! lead: soldiers, representing 
all the German regiments, as a Yule-tide gift. 

Her Masesty has contributed three pounds 
each to over. five hundred mothers who have had 
three children at @ birth during her reign. The 
last three: pounds has: just been applied for, fora 
farm labourer’s wife, named Mrs. Sandlant, of 
Ashby-de-la-Zoueh, 

Tae Qaren, whose well-known love of low 
temperature shows no sign of diminishing as her 
years advanee, has remained in radiant health 
during the spell of Arctic weather which has been 
so severely trying to the great majority of her 
subjects, 

Princess Crementrne or SAxe-Conure, the 
mother of Ferdinand of Bulgaria, despite her 
oncreeping: years, is‘one of the cleverest women 
in Europe. Being the youngest daughter of 
Louis Philippe, she is, consequently, the sister 
of the Duc d’Aumale and the Prince de Join- 
ville, 

TRE Princess Sophia, the Duchess of Sparta, 
has invited. her mother, the Empress Frederick, 
to visit her early in March at Athens, where the 
Empress will probably stay until she goss to her 
new mansion ‘near Kronberg. Our Queen thinks 
very much of the wedding-day of the Empress 
Frederiek, the anniversary of which is the: 25th 
lust. 

Tae. Prince of Wales will not come out 
properly until after ‘‘ Easter Day,” when His 
Royal Highness will hold Levees at St. James’s 
Palace during the season. Tliose which will take 
place at “ Palace St. James’s ”’ during, Lent will be 
held by the Soldier and Sailor Sons of the Queen, 
but they are not expected to be nearly so largely 
attended as the Levees held by the popular 
Prince Albert Edward. 

Durine the last month the Indian Reom and 
the {principlal corridors at Osborne have been 
lighted by electricity, which has been introduced 





by the advice and under the superintendence of | 
Sir John Cowell ; but the Queen will not have | 


the new light in her own apartments in the 
Pavilion, nor has Her Majesty yet sanctioned its 
extension to the drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, 
and library ; but she will, no doubt, assent to 
this improvement before long, in which case the 
work will be completed some time before the 
Court returns to the Isle of Wight in July. 

Tae Queen has made a New Year’s gift to the 
fund that has been raised for paying off a debt 
on the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel at East 
Cowes. That £15 sent by the Sovereign to the 
Nonconformist Christians who are her near 
neighbours in the Isle of Wight, is a timely 
rebuke to those of Her Majesty’s subjects who 
have only abuse and ill-will to spare for people 
Who differ from them in religious opinion ; and 
we hope they will take it to heart as the Queen’s 


towards all creeds alike in her dominions, 





| adding more milk if necessary. 
expression of a wish for charity and: toleration | quickly to the thickness of half.an inch. 


STATISTICS. 


Ir is said that about 10,000 gross of pens are 
produced from a ton of steel. 


Nearey 11,000 work-people of all classes are’| 


engaged on tire Belgian State railways. 


THe German navy now possesses eighty-2ix | 


vessels, either afloat or ready for combat, repre- 
senting a total of over 219,900 tons. 

THERE are 810,000 telephones in use in Sweden. 
Of this number 7,410 are: used in Stockholm and 
its environs, 

In. every county. in Scotland, Gaelic is under- 
stood by at least a few of the ivhabitants. In 
five counties over 20 per cent. of the inhabitants 
speak Gaelic, while in 23 counties those able to 
do likewise are under 5 per cent. 





GEMS. 


— 


THE wise prove and the foolish confess by their 
conduct that the life of employment is the only 
life worth leading. 

Tue only way to speak the iruth is to speak 
lovingly. Only the lover’s words are heard. The 
intellect should never speak. It does not utter a 
natural sound, 

Now and then one sees a face which has kept 
ics smile pure and undefiled. 
face, usually ; often a face which has traces of 
great sorrow all over it, till the: smile breaks. 


Such a simile, if the artful but knew it, is the | 


greatest weapon a face can have. 

Every act done in the great work of human 
progress will ever live. Every act which tends 
to the annihilation of error is a little rock started 
from the mountain-top, which gathers force on 
its way downward, and starts others at every 
bound, 

THE soul has a duty'to itself, and a duty to 
others, A human being is compelled’ to educate 
itself. It is obliged and bound by a most im- 
perative duty to develop itself to the! utmost of 
its natural resources, and make the most of what 


God has designed and made possible for it. But | 
It has anotlrer duty | 
to its fellow beings, and one must help bis | 


its duty does not rest here. 


brothers, So mankind has the double duty of 
self-culture and self-sacrifice. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Brown Conn Cakes.—Scald one pint of fine 
corn meal till all‘wet, then add cold water till a 
little thicker than griddle-cakes. Add a pinch 
of salt. 


sides, then put them in the oven on the grate for | 


fifteen minutes to become crisp. 

Wetsa Raresrr.— Cut some new full milk 
cheese in thin slices, put it in a saucepan with its 
own bulk of sweet milk, and place upon the fire, 
stirring occasionally, until the cheese is thoroughly 
dissolved ; have meamwhile some slices of bread 
toasted, spread the melted cheese upon them, 
dust with pepper and serve hot. 

Ginger Pound Cake.—Six eggs, one half 
pound of butter, one pound of flour, one small 
pint of treacle, one half pound brown sugar, one 
teacup of ground ginger, one glass of wine or 
brandy, a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a little 
vinegar and water, Cream butter and sugar 
together, then add eggs beaten separately, and 
other ingredients, soda last. - 

Eee Biscuirs.—These are very much like plaix 
biscuits, only a little richer. Mix a teaspoonful 
of baking powder with a pint of flour; add a 
teaspoonful of sugar and half a teaspoonful of 
salt, rab an ounce of butter into the flour, make 
a hole in the centre, pour in one well-beaten egg 
and a gill of milk. Make into a very soft dough, 
Roll the paste 
Bakein 
& quick oven. 


It is a woman’s | 


Brown in butter or salt-pork fat on both | 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





SoME insects.are ina state of maturity thirty 
minutes after birth. 

Men with grey and blue eyes are usually better 
| marksmen than those with dark eyes. 

THE elephant can smell, in wild state, an 
enemy at a distance of 1,000 yards. 

A MONSTER balloon for scientifie purposes is tv 
be made for the Aéronautic Society in Berlin. 


Macrocystis, a seaweed of the South Pacific, 
often grows to be 30 or 40 inches in diameter ant 
1,600 to 2,000 feet in length. 

CALIFORNIAN mineralogists believe that there 
is an excellent chance of California becoming « 
great diamond-producing region at some time. 

NUMEROUS experiments to determine the be:t 
| fire-resisting materials for the construction ot 
doors have proved that wood covered with tia 
resisted the fire better than an iron door. 

Drownrnc as a punishment for crime was 
| legally enforced in Scotland up to the year 16/1. 
| The same punishment prevailed in England up 
to a few years before this date. 

THE officers of the German army are to have a 
new coat that can, by an ingenious device, be 
made either thick or thin. It is adapted for 
| sammer or winter use. 


Loa, in the Sandwich Islands. The crater is 
| twenty miles in diameter, and the stream of 
| lava flowing from it is fifty miles long and, in 
| places, four miles wide. 

| Rep kailstones fell at Amsterdam in 1723, at 
| London in 1665 (during the time of the great 
| plague), and at divers places in Irekmd and 
| France in the early part of the present 
century. 

THERE isin China a secret society called the 
| “Triad.” It is a capital crime to belong to it, 
| yet it has more than thirty million of members. 
| Its object is the overthrow of the present 
| dynasty. 

Beniat at sea is to be abolished for those who 
have money to pay for the transportation of! their 
remains in case of death on board ship. <Air- 
tight steel caskets for the transportation of 
bodies are now a part of the equipment of all the 
best steamers. 
| Expermrents show the German rifle to be the 
| most merciful weapon in use in European armies, 
| while the Lebel rifle, used by the French in 

Dahomey, makes a very ragged wound, The 

new English magazine rifle seems to be the 
| cruellest of the three, as its bullet smashes 

bones and tears flesh at a distance of 1,900 
| yards, 


| 


| CobFisH are getting scarcer and scarcer every 


year. They used to be as thick as herrings on 
| the Newfoundland shores, but now they are 
| seldom found in that part of the world, They 
| may be plentiful enough in the deep ocean 
now, but they are not easily taken by bait, and 
therefore are seldom caught by deep-sea. fisher- 
men. Cod are found on European and African 
coasts, but as far as this part of the world is 
concerned, in fifty years they will be practically 
extinct. 

A yew quick-firing gun has recently been in- 
vented by the Winchester Repeating Rifle Com- 
pany, which seems likely to supersede the Maxira 
gun if it be capable of accomplishing all that it is 
claimed it can do. At an experimental trial at 
Newhaven in America it is said to have fired nine 
| hundred shots a minute, or one hundred and 
| fifty more rounds than the Maxim gun can fire 
| in the same time. The barrel of the gun is sur- 
| rounded by a jacket holding a gallon of water to 
| prevent it getting red-hot, which it very quickly 
would do without this precaution. Even with 
water surrounding the barrel, it becomes so hot 
when the gun is in full operation and the water 
evaporates so rapidly, that it has to be con- 
stantly renewed it the firing is to be continued, 
as, without water round the barrel, it would not 
be possible to safely fire the gun for more than 
| halt a minute, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Awvcient.—August 7, 1865, was a Monday. 

Mepp.esoMe Matriz.—A hair’s-breadth is a nominal 
mesure, considered the forty-eighth part-of an inch. 

B. S.—Address the Registrar, Bills of Sale Depart- 
ment, Central Office of the Supreme Court, London. 

H<r0.—Your lecture-hall should be licensed for music 
if you intend to give concerts there. 

Waataru..—We think you should not write at all; 
the general idea is that craving payment of debt in open 
post-cards is in some way slanderous. 

L. C.—“ The Art of Ventriloquism,” by Maccabe 
(Warne & Co.), publishers, Bedford Street, Strand, Lon- 
don ; price 1s. 

Scrrerine.—You appear to have quite a complication 
of complaints, and we advise you to get a doctor to ex- 
amine you. 

Puzzvtep.—An appropriate present would be a child’s 
silver set, comprising a knife, fork, spoon, and napkin 


ng 





L. H.—We should think your eyes are weak although 
you say you can see very well. Try wearing a pair of 
glasses of no magnifying power, which we think would 
remove the strain. 

W. J. S.—You do not say what branch of the engineer- 
iug trade you wish to learn. We would advise your 
writing to one of the papers that deal specially with the 
trade you mention, stating exactly your requirements. 


A. M. Y.—In case of a murderer being hanged his 
effects are given up to any relative who may claim them ; 
they are no lovger escheat to the Crown as used to be 
the case. 

A Soxprer’s Lass.—£3 a year is set aside for the 
soldiers who complete their seven years’ service ; this is 
done for all branches of the service; at the end of the 
seven years the soldier gets £21. 


Jecames.—The butler is head of the domestic servants, 
and superior te valet, who is a mere personal attendant ; 
the housekeeper is superior, being supreme in her own 
department. 


Cavuetty Deceivep.—We are very sorry for you, but 
your m: was undoubtedly legal and valid. You 
cannot punish the man. We advise you to make the 
best of the circumstances. ee she may prove her- 
self a good wife, even now. Give her a chance. 


M. E. B.—The population of England and Wales 
41891) was 14,050,620 males, and 14,950,398 females ; of 
Scotland the population was 4,033,103 males, and 
1,951,461 females ; and of Ireland 4,706,162 males, and 
2,317,076 females. 

Martin Cauzziewit.—We cannot undertake to re- 
commend a firm to you. Unless you have friends await- 
ing you there, or some prospect of employment, we can- 
not imagine why you should go so far out of the beaten 
track of emigration. 


A Sray-at-Home.—The shell of the ostrich’s egg is 
just under a quarter of an inch thick; the egg weighs 
about three pounds, and contains as much as two dozen 
hon's eggs; the egg is cooked by being stuck end up in 
a fire and the contents stirred about till ready. 


Litrte Woman.—A tablespoonful of ground mustard 
to a tumbler of warm water is the rule. Salt is almost 
as efficacious as mustard if the latter is not at hand. If 
the first tumbler has no effect give more, and tickle the 
back of the throat with a feather. 


Youne Matron.—Do not try to smooth it with the 
hand or rub it dry with towels, or put it near the 
register to dry. If it is dried in a warm room it will 
‘atten, so spread it out in a cool room and leave it there 
until dry. 


Dora.—The emolument of the Poet Laureate ts £100; 
iis duties are not defined, but he is expected to write 
ai appropriate poem on occasions of national interest. 
At one time he was expected to write annual poems, 
birthday odes, &c.; but these requirements were dis- 
continued in Southey’s time. 


TROUBLED One.—There are many causes for nose-bleed- 
ing—e.g., liver complaint, polypus, or other diseases of 
the nose, congestion of the blood vessels in that region, 
aud in the brain, also a natural tendency to bleed. Try 
tthe effect of half an ounce (or more) of Epsom salts in 
hot water, two or three times a week in the mornings. 


Cox.—Except he specially bargains for exclusive pos- 
session of his room, a lodger is not entitled to lock his 
door and take the key with him when he goes out; the 
landlady by custom and implication reserves to herself 
the right to enter freely in the lodger’s absence to clean 
and arrange the apartment. 


4ustina.—It should always be borne in mind that the 
lower portion of the wall should be in a darker shade 
than the upper portion ; that is, if there is any differ- 
ence at all. Otherwise the room will have an upside- 
down look, which is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
manage in an artistic fashion. 


Saxon.—The fifth day of the week, Thursday, received 
its name from Thor, in Scandinavian mythology, the 
bravest and boldest of all the s. He directed the 
winds and seasons; was the champion of 8 and 
men, destroying monsters and giants with his bolts of 
thunder. The legend is that “a terrible hammer was 
hurled at his victim, and after the blow was dealt the 
‘weapon returned to his hand.” Thor ranks with Her- 
cules and Jupiter. 





An Ianoramus.—The Sabbath day's journey of the 
Hebrews was two thousand yards, the traditional dis- 
tance from the end of the ark of the covenant to the 
farther side of the Israelites’ camp, where they had 
made a stop in the wilderness, the point where the 
Sabbatical law was given. 


An Unaappy Wire.—You have the means of securing 
the furniture if an attack is made on it, and you need 
do nothing further in the meantime; but you are not 
secure from annoyance, and nothing you can do will 
better your position. A wife's furniture is never freed 
from the necessity of being defended against her hus- 
band's creditors while they live together. 


Dick Swive.ter.—An I O U is legal for forty years, 
provided it is holograph of the author—that is wholly 
written and signed by the debtor and addressed to the 
creditor; it must not contain any promise to pay or 
reference to interest, for that would make it a promis- 
sory note, and stamped paper with careful wo are 
then necessary. 


Younc Mistress.—This is practically a matter of 
custom, not of law. If the engagement was for a month 
on trial she could leave at the end of the month with- 
out further notice. Otherwise she must give a month’s 
notice ; but that notice, we should think, could date at 
any time during the month, and not necessarily from 
the end of the mon 


Ne..ie.—In sending next £ do it by post-office order, 
and then a receipt must be given to the postal autho- 
rities which is always at hand to prove payment, but at 
same time send a stamped envelope and request that an 
acknowledgment of the two instalments of £1 now sent 
may be forwarded to you by return in stamped envelope 
sent herewith. 


CuiLvLEss.—There is no reason why you sbould not 
get a respectable orphan child by advertising as we sug- 
gested; there are unfortunately too many children 
suddenly deprived of both parents in our city and 
thrown upon the hands of friends, who would willingly 
give them to decent people like you, rather than hand 
them over to the parochial authorities. 


THE FIR3T RED LEAF. 


Tue first red leaf! The first red leaf! 
How could the summer be so brief ? 

We scarce had felt her sunny smiles, 
We scarce had learned to love her wiles, 
Before her gentle reign was o'er ; 

And now we feel her smile no more. 


The first gray hair! The first gray hair 
Amid the ringlets still so fair! 

Oh, ruthless Time, withhold thy hand! 
Touch not the fairest in the land! 

But give the grave and wrinkled sage 
The silver crown of hoary age. 


Alas! Life’s course may not be stayed ; 
The brightest buds must a and fade, 
Our earthly hopes are dimmed by grief, 
And wither like the Autumn leaf ; 

But in the land beyond the sky, 
Immortal hope can never die. 


BripesMaip.—The throwing of an old shoe after a 
bride is a + my of the renunciation of all authority 
over her by her father or guardian, though by many the 
custom is believed to prupitiate success, as in servants 
entering upon new situations, &c. If a bridegroom re- 
ceive one of the bride's old shoes, it is evidence that all 
dominion over her has been transferred to him. 


E. B.—If the tenant was not forbidden to sub-let, 
either verbally (and that can be proved) or by missive, 
then he may introduce a sub-tenant even without land- 
lord’s permissi but r ins liable in the rent ; and if 
the sub-tenant does not put goods enough to constitute 
adequate security the landlord may insist on the princi- 
= doing so, or threaten to bring back the furniture he 

a3 removed. 





LANDLORD.—The occupation of a ‘‘free-house ” is not 
income taxable under the taxing statutes, unless it is 
convertible into income, as by sub-lettinz, when the 
case is doubtful; if you cannot sub-let the manse, or 
otherwise convert its occupation into income, the actual 
payments of money or money’s worth which you receive 
from other sources are your only income, and as that 
income is below £150 you are exempt. 


IGNorRANT HovusekeEPerR.—Empty the provisions out 
of the can as soon as it is opened. Often a most dan- 
gerous acid is formed by the chemical action of the air 
upon the soldering of the cans. It is this acid, indeed, 
which is responsible for much of the prejudice against 
canned food. Many of the reported accidents would, 
if they could be thoroughly investigated, be found to 
have resulted from kitchen carelessness. 


Sir Rocer.—It is quite possible for the master of 
ceremonies to direct the dances and yet to take part in 
them ; indeed, we should say it is desirable to do so, as 
in that way the proceedings are more homely and less 
artificial and forced than when one is standing always 
in the centre of the hall gesticulating and bawling his 
orders ; he will have his programme of dances arranged 
beforehand, will lead of grand march, then take up his 
position for quadrille, directing the formation of the 
sets quietly and without fuss ; it will be his duty to move 
about the room requesting gentlemen to take partners 
fur next dance, naming it, and when this has been done 
can take up his own partner ; he should also have a list 
of singers upon whom he can call between dances ; the 
secret of success is good management. 





Max.—If it can be proved that the trans‘sr of the 
real estate was made previous to the marriage, there 
would seem to be no redress. While it is always wise 
to put a deed on record at once, there is no law compel- 
ling it, and the title would unquestionably stand good 
if recorded within a reasonable time. Such questions 
however, have often complicated circumstances, a 
can scarcely be answered authoritatively without more 
particulars than are usually given in such inquiries. 


Foi.y.—lLegatees and beneficiaries are entitled to 
have intimation made to them of the amount of their 
interest in the will, either immediately after the docu- 
ment has been read, or not till the estate is about to be 
administered, the matter is really within the discretion 
of the agent, who is free to answer any questions ad- 
dressed to him ; where there is doubt about the genuine- 
ness of the actions of agent and trustee it o> neces- 
sary to instruct an agent to see the will on be! of the 
beneficiaries. 


Harpy Deatt-By.—The case is a hard one, we admit, 
but we do not feel justified in saying otherwise 
that you are certain to fail in any action you may bring 
for comp tion, b you are supposed to have 
satisfied yourself of the condition of the article before 
you bought it; if there had been no opportunity for 
that, and you were forced to buy upon the guarantee of 
the seller solely, then you could have sued him upon 
— guarantee with every likelihood of success in the 
action. 


In Dirricutty.— You are dealing with dishonest 
people ; trouble yourself no further with receipts; if 
they write to you again, let your answer be briefly this : 
—I owe you nothing; the debt of which you claim pay- 
ment was paid years ago, as I am prepared to testify on 
oath in Court, required ; give no other answer, no 
matter what may be said or written to you; should 
they sue (but they won't) you will plead on being called 
forward ‘‘ the debt has prescribed ;” you can go on oath 
if that is called for. 


Q. E. T.—That amber was once a fluid gum is indis- 
putable, because insects have been founi imbedded in 
the clear pieces, which had evidently been caught there 
while the gum was in a fluid state. Pieces of bark and 
cones of trees have also been found imbedded in amber ; 
but these trees do not grow now. It is supposed that 
in ancient times the climate of North Germany was 
much warmer than it is now, and that the coast of the 
Baltic Sea was covered with the trees referred to. Even 
now most of the amber sold comes from the Prussian 
coasts of the sea named. Some is dug out of the 
ground, some is go up on the shores, but the ter 
part is got out of the sea itself, and is often found stick- 
ing to seaweed. Lately, men clothed in diving armour 
have been very successful in fishing it out of the sea. 
Theré is a belief that amber has curative qualities for 
many ailments such as croup, sore throat, &., in chil- 
dren, and thousands of nec! es are worn with that 
thoudht in view. That there is electricity in amber is 
well known. If a piece of it be rubbed until it gets 
warm, and then os near some small pieces of paper 
or cotton, they will fly toward it, adhere to it for a 
moment, and then fly off in. The Greeks named 
amber electron, and hence the word electricity. At 
Mecca, in places of worship, amber is burned as incense 
by the Mohammedans, 


A Fiirt.—The thing is beyond measure silty ; but in 
order to put a stop to continual demands for it we give 
the so-called ‘‘1 " once more —Left Upper Corner 
—Upright, ‘‘ Good-bye, sweetheart, geet-ge ;” reversed, 
“T love you;" diagonally, “‘My heart is another's ;” 
side, ‘‘ Have you e’er a lover dangling after you?” Right 
Upper Corner—Upright, nothing, pre-empted by ra- 
tional beings ; reversed, ‘‘ Write no more ;” diagonally, 
“Do you love me?” side, ‘‘ Gentle sir, my heart is frolic- 
some and free." Right Lower Corner—Upright, “I 
wish your friendship ;” reversed, ‘‘ May I call and see 
you?” > er 1 might learn to ;" side, ‘‘ I am sin- 
cere.” Left Lower Corner—Upright, ‘‘The coast is 
clear ;” reversed, ‘‘Someone is in wait for you, so be- 
ware ;"’ diagonally, ‘“‘I fear to trust you ;” side, “‘ You 
are too bold.” Centre, at Top—Upright, ‘‘ Yes;” re- 
versed, ‘‘My heart has long been yours ;” diagonally, 
“ Darling, have you money ?” side, “‘ You talk too much 
and say too little.” Centre, Right Side—Upright, “I'll 
tell you some other time ;" reversed, ‘‘ I canot trifle ; 
show that you are in earnest ;” diagonally, ‘‘I cannot 
give you up;” side, ‘‘I may change my mind.” Centre, 
Left side—Upright, ‘‘ Perhaps ;" reversed, ‘I am en- 
gaged ;" diagonally, “I long to see you ;” side, “ i en- 
treat you to be less cruel.” Centre, at Bottom—Upright, 
““No;” reversed, “I hate you;” diagonally, ‘Go, 
flatterer, go; Ill not trust to thy vow;” side, “ You 
may write if you wish.” 
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